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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN MEXICO* 


BY DR. JOSE MANUEL PUIG CASAURANC 


Secretary of Public Education of Mexico 


WISH to begin this address by expressing my sincere thanks to 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, 
and to Doctor William F. Russell, Associate Director of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College, for this opportunity to present 
to you and through you to the American people the work that is 
being done or planned for by the Government of President Calles in 
connection with public education in Mexico. 

Before entering fully into the subject and in order that the objec- 
tives of our educational program may be fully understood, I wish to 
mention very briefly some of the psychological and social conditions 
prevailing in Mexico. Only with a thorough knowledge of the social 
and ethnical inheritance of the people in whose life education is to 
function is it possible to judge as to the propriety and efficiency of 
our methods. 

It is frequently said that the Mexican people are backward. Toa 
certain extent this is true, but the explanation of our backwardness 
is not correct. To those who maintain that we have fallen behind 
other nations on account of the racial and ethnical inferiority of the 
elements entering into the composition of the Mexican family, I 
wish to say that their contention constitutes a capital error which 
it is my purpose to correct. 

A fair classification of human groups can be based only on a 
serious study of their physical, intellectual, moral, and artistic traits. 
Considering the question from any of these points of view, the Indian 
race which forms the nucleus of the social structure of Mexico is far 
from deserving to be classified as inferior, because the attributes of 
moral loftiness and physical strength existing in races considered as 
superior can be found fully developed in the Mexican Indian. In 


* An address delivered on March 23, 1926, at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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order not to base this statement on a personal opinion which might 
be ascribed to the natural devotion that I, as a Mexican, feel for 
everything related to my country, I shall refer you to a French 
psychologist, one of the greatest living authorities on the subject of 
the human mind—the illustrious Doctor Janet, of the College de 
France, who had an opportunity to make an intensive study of Mexi- 
can children during his visit to our country last year when he delivered 
a series of lectures at our National University. Dr. Janet saw our 
experimental Free Schools of Painting, where drawing is not taught 
at all and students are given brush and prepared canvas and are 
instructed to paint whatever they wish in the way and manner they 
themselves devise. Dr. janet visited also an exhibit of paintings 
of some of these schools and not failing to observe the marvelous 
color and mastery achieved by these children, most of whom have a 
large percentage of Indian blood, he concluded that without question 
the race is endowed with potential artistic faculties of the highest 
order. 

When we consider the remarkable mental and artistic powers of 
the race, and when we bear in mind that the people are endowed 
with unusual physical vigor, tested courage, and an unfailing spirit 
of endurance and stoicism; that they have physiological characteris- 
tics of racial superiority scientifically admitted, such as the size of. 
the eyes and teeth, and the length of the intestinal tube, it is not too 
much to maintain that the Mexican people are bound to be an impor- 
tant factor in human progress on the same level as other civilized 
nations. 

Our greatest need is that the men who guide the destinies of Mexi- 
can people be willing to do their duty and that we eradicate from 
Mexico the most dangerous social ulcer—individual and collective 
selfishness and indifference. For the truth is this: The people of 
Mexico—the Indian, the ‘“‘Mestino,” and the ‘“Criollo”—are not 
inferior ethnical elements but social groups that have been abandoned 
and kept apart from the rest of the population and civilization. 

This indifference and criminal neglect of which the Indian popula- 
tion and the large rural population of Mexico have been the victims 
for generations are the real cause of the so-called backwardness of 
Mexico. This attitude, so characteristic of the selfish governments 
that have ruled Mexico from the consummation of the Spanish Con- 
quest to the time of their administrations emanating from the Revolu- 
tion of 1910, has also been the cause of the frequent internal com- 
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motions and infinite suffering which Mexico has undergone during 
its life as a free nation. 

Perhaps partly because of the pressure of the written law but 
mostly because of the wilful oblivion of what Mexico owes to the 
millions of its disinherited children who in spite of their pitiful con- 
dition are the ones who make Mexican history, former governments 
have centered their attention almost exclusively upon the city of 
Mexico and other large capitals which have been used as a show 
window in which to exhibit false manifestations of well-being and 
social progress. Thousands of villages and hamlets in the heart of 
the mountains and in the depths of the valleys have been left on the 
margin of national educational programs. Without the benefit of 
education which should have been the logical and elemental means 
of improving their economic status and their ability to fight life’s 
battles, millions and millions of Mexicans have been obliged to remain 
as passive units in the life of the nation and have been only too 
often tools in the hands of native and foreign oppressors. After 
twelve or more hours a day of physically exhausting work they were 
able to earn only a few cents which merely permitted them to die 
from gradual starvation. 

To the administration of General Obregon belongs the honor of 
having started, not on paper but actually on the field, the difficult 
task of the educational redemption of these rural masses. At the 
end of his presidential period General Obregon left 960 rural 
schools. General Calles in the sixteen months that he has been in 
power has succeeded in establishing 2,046 more, thus bringing the 
total of rural schools supported by the Federal Government to about 
3,000. To this number we must add approximately 1,500 main- 
tained by the governments of the different states; so we now have 
at least 4,500 educational centers in rural districts where a school 
teacher had never been seen before. In these educational centers 
we are endeavoring to teach the peasant to master not only the rudi- 
ments of reading and writing but also the information in practical 
agricultural and industrial subjects which will help to develop the 
natural resources of each region. Our object is that, at the same 
time that the child receives instruction, he may be enabled to increase 
his economic ability to succeed in life and be put in a position to 
cooperate in the life of the country, so that these millions of human 
beings may at some time become productive units, real factors in 
the promotion of the material and moral welfare of our country; 
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that they may cease to be what they have been heretofore—the 
eternally exploited, social nonentities taken into consideration only 
when they were required to make the supreme sacrifice of blood and 
sorrow in our internal strife or in external conflicts. 

President Calles has instructed the Federal Department of Edu- 
cation to establish a minimum of 1,000 new rural schools each year, 
and we are making every effort to the end that the states’ govern- 
ments may follow the path of the Federal Government in this work 
of justice and true redemption of Mexico. It would have been an injus- 
tice—not so vital as the one which we have discussed, of course, but 
still worthy of reproach—to give all the attention of the Government 
to the educational problem of the peasants and to neglect the city 
children. But we are not making this mistake, in spite of frequent 
assertions to the contrary which savor of interests and evil-meant 
influences. 

This year, when slanderous propaganda against Mexico claims 
that the schools have been closed and that thousands of children 
have been neglected, we have in our schools, in Mexico City alone, 
20,000 children more than last year and by ‘“‘our schools’ I mean 
only establishments controlled by the Federal Department of Educa- 
tion. Just the day before I left Mexico City I applied for a sub- 
stantial increase in our budget to cover new requirements in this 
connection. 

Instead of devoting our resources to the construction of new 
schools and the building of palatial structures in the heart of the 
city of Mexico, we have decided to build schools of a new type in 
the slums of the city, far removed from the aristocratic sections. 
Upon my return I expect to inaugurate five more of these schools. 
These institutions not only are serving educational purposes but are 
also performing most important tasks of social improvement in 
sections of Mexico City which have been heretofore completely 
neglected and even regarded as dangerous. 

I wish to emphasize the extension work of our schools. For all 
of these new schools we have adopted a proper and energetic policy 
and a sound and carefully chosen moral code which the children can 
practice. By means of frequent talks and constant examples of co- 
operation and savings, we are accomplishing much in the way of 
social betterment beyond our mere educational boundaries. Every 
school in Mexico is rapidly becoming both within and without its 
own walls a center and nucleus of community life, of which the 
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parents’ associations which we have organized are important factors. 
In a large percentage of our rural schools we have secured small 
parcels of land for experimental agriculture, in the tilling of which 
the students and the villagers codperate. In our city schools we are 
establishing small home industries—also with the codperation of the 
parents—so that boys and girls who cannot attend the secondary 
schools may, upon finishing their primary education, be equipped with 
manual training to assist them in their start in life. 

In one of the largest commercial buildings in Mexico City we 
have opened a store with a permanent exhibit of articles manu- 
factured by students, chiefly in the technical, industrial, vocational, 
and university schools. This organization is conducted on a co- 
operative basis, following along general lines the plan of an institution 
of Hamburg. The store, by reason of its size, the large assortment 
of articles to be found in it, and the artistic value of most of them, 
provides a real and interesting novelty in our national educational 
system. I do not know of any other similar institution of a permanent 
character existing in America or Europe. 

Until the beginning of this year Mexico City had only one institu- 
tion open to students who desired to supplement their primary edu- 
cation in order to take preparatory and professional courses. I 
am glad to say that two additional schools of this kind have just 
been opened. For young people desiring to specialize in the applied 
sciences within a short period of time, the city of Mexico affords 
excellent facilities in its school for mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing, reputed to be one of the best of its kind on the continent; in its 
technical school for builders; in the superior school of commerce 
and business administration; in three more commercial schools, one 
of them located in one of the most beautiful private parks of the 
city; in a school of domestic science for girls; in four industrial day 
schools; and in twenty-five night schools for working men and women. 
Outside of the capital the boys and girls can attend other industrial 
schools supported by the Department of Education in the states of 
Sonora, Vera Cruz, Sinalos, Jalisco, and Michoacan. In our pro- 
gram for 1926 we have as a very important item the establishment 
of ten more industrial schools in other parts of the country. 

In places where we have not yet been able to open schools, we 
are establishing small libraries. The movement of education and 
extension in this respect is so important, if we consider our modest 
economic capacity, that during the year 1925 we distributed more 
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than seven hundred thousand books for the new libraries and social 
centers, and approximately an equal number of books among poor 
children attending the government schools. 

We now come to the National University of Mexico, which has 
the oldest tradition of any university on this side of the Atlantic and 
which constitutes by virtue of the advanced studies pursued there 
the climax of the educational work carried out by our Department of 
Education. 

The University is directed by a University Board and a Rector 
or President, the whole organization being under the Department of 
Education. The University includes the Preparatory School, the 
Graduate School, Teachers College, the Faculties of Philosophy and 
Letters, Medicine, Law, Engineering, Chemistry, Dentistry, Fine 
Arts, Music, and the Summer School. In connection with this Summer 
School I should like to draw your attention to the fact that in 1925 
we had four hundred students from the United States. This number 
we expect to see doubled in 1926. We have engaged for this Summer 
School and also for the regular courses of the University the services 
of native and foreign professors of fame. This year we are going 
to have the pleasure and honor of listening in the cloisters of our 
University to the lectures of Professor John Dewey of Columbia. I 
wish to extend a cordial and sincere invitation to the students of 
Columbia University, to Spanish teachers of this country, and to those 
connected with Teachers College to come to Mexico to attend our 
Summer School. 

With reference to the purely instructional aspect of our Uni- 
versity schools, | may say that as in most of the other schools of 
Mexico we follow programs, methods, and procedures quite similar 
to those accepted by American schools. 

To give an idea of the sequence of studies which are required in 
Mexico for a person to qualify for a professional degree, for instance 
that of M.D., we shall rapidly follow the school life of a Mexican 
child from the time he leaves the kindergarten. He takes four 
years of primary education, two years of secondary instruction, and 
three years of general preparatory school training, corresponding 
(although its program is a little more ample) to the high school in 
the United States. Then he takes two more years of preparatory 
education proper which corresponds to the studies included in a college 
course in this country. Finally, six years of professional studies are 
required in the Faculty of Medicine. In the case of an average 
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student completing his studies in the normal time, he may obtain 
his professional degree at the age of twenty-three. A similar plan, 
modified only as to the length of the professional course, is followed 
for all the other professions. 

We have never abandoned and have only slightly modified the 
basic studies of humanities, philosophy, and letters which are so 
important in the proper development of the cultured mind. 

If it is true, however, that in regard to methods and systems of 
university teaching, our University differs very little from any similar 
institution in any of the other civilized countries, it may be readily 
noted that special conditions which prevail in our country and our 
imperative necessity to develop leaders in all phases of our national 
life—technicians and experts in all branches of industry, of science, 
and of the arts—are responsible for our earnest efforts to see that 
our university schools do not produce apprentices but finished pro- 
fessional men and women who, upon leaving school, may not have 
to lose a number of years in forming and strengthening their minds 
for the real struggle of life and social coéperation. We want them 
to become, without delay, constructive factors in the life of the nation. 
To attain this end we are constantly endeavoring to bring life in our 
universities into intimate contact with the life of the country. Thus 
the hearts of our university young men and young women will beat 
in unison not with the hearts of more fortunate and privileged classes 
but with the masses of our country. Thus they will understand their 
anxieties, their needs, and their ambitions. 

We firmly believe, as recently expressed by a prominent American 
industrialist, Cheney, that although we may have faith in the men 
and the women graduated from colleges we should not overlook the 
fact that the most propitious field in which to study, to learn, and to 
succeed is Life itself. Toward this end we are working, that our 
University shall become a dynamic social force in the new Mexico 
which we are struggling to build. 

In order to give an idea of the importance of educational work 
being carried on in Mexico, I must tell you that at this moment 
we have in the Republic 28 preparatory schools, 11 schools of 
medicine and kindred sciences, 1 school of chemistry and pharmacy, 
3 schools of dentistry, 2 of homeopathic medicine, 12 of law, 6 of 
engineering and mines, 1 of architecture, with a total of 15,000 stu- 
dents, of whom approximately 9,000 attend the National University 
of Mexico and the rest the other professional schools of the states. 
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All these professional schools are supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment or the state governments, but there are several other pro- 
fessional and preparatory schools maintained by private institutions 
or individuals. Of this kind we have 22 preparatory schools, 3 
schools of homeopathic medicine, 3 schools of law, 1 of chemistry 
and pharmacy, 14 seminaries for Catholic priests, and 2 for Protes- 
tant ministers. These represent an additional student body of about 
2,600. This shows that the proportion of students in these private 
professional schools is about fifteen per cent of the total school 
population of the government professional schools. 

The Federal Government paid for the primary education of 117,- 
160 children during the year of 1925. This year we have in the 
schools of the city of Mexico only, as I said before, 20,000 more 
children. ‘The Federal Government also provided for teaching 
staffs and school supplies for 138,190 students who attended rural 
schools in 1925. ‘This attendance will show an increase during 1926 
of no less than 50,000 students, one thousand new rural schools 
having been established. 

In the industrial, technical, vocational and night schools of the 
city of Mexico, the Federal Government provides for the education 
of 15,000 students. 

The local state governments support schools attended by about 
650,000 children in the twenty-eight states of the Republic, which 
gives the rough total of 1,200,000 young people receiving at the 
present time in all the country the benefits of public school education. 

My wish to give exact numbers here compels me to state, with 
regret, that especially in the states of the Republic where the Federal 
Department of Education has no jurisdiction, there are about 2,000,- 
ooo children of school age not attending school, and that the state 
governments are not yet financially ready to meet this situation. 

The Federal Government, however, will soon take care of this 
problem, within its financial possibilities, even if it has to go beyond 
its constitutional obligations. The most encouraging fact is that 
the movement has been started. To anyone knowing the disastrous 
educational situation existing in Mexico until a few years ago, the 
report of what we have been able to accomplish thus far must be a 
source of deep satisfaction. 














THE QUESTION THAT ARITHMETIC IS 
FACING AND ITS ANSWER 


BY FRANK M. McMURRY 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE fundamental weakness of arithmetic has to do with the 

nature of its subject matter. Characteristic facts are 4 + 5 = 9; 
6X 8= 48; 160z.=11b.;% — % = %;28+7=—4. Thereisno 
danger from them of any undue excitement. In fact in such material 
there may not be a stimulating idea for a month at a time for either 
children or teachers. 

The common statement that arithmetic is a “tool subject” is an 
admission of this barrenness. A tool subject is one for which no 
immediate use is provided. Yet the only object of the tool is found 
in its use. In other words a “tool subject’’ is one in which the motive 
for the large amount of hard work that is expected is not in sight. 
Manual training a generation ago was that sort of study; so barren 
that it has been either abandoned or revolutionized. Arithmetic 
approaches the same degree of barrenness. 

Yet someone may say, ‘““The majority of children are not unhappy 
in their study of arithmetic and many of them enjoy it greatly.” Quite 
true! Also, very many do not enjoy it, and those who do, enjoy their 
successes, their achievements, rather than the subject matter. There 
is hardly a fact in this field that can profitably be introduced as a topic 
of conversation at the dinner table—one of the best tests of richness 
of subject matter. 

What are the effects of this weakness? Consider first the steps 
followed in the solutions of problems in adult life. If one is finding 
the amount of interest he must pay on a note, he considers all the 
conditions with care. If he is uncertain whether to multiply or 
divide, he is likely to word the situation in different ways until the 
process that is fitting becomes certain. He will check his work at 
every possible point and when his final answer is reached, he has no 
confusion as to whether it represents dollars or bushels. In other 
words, under normal conditions the motive for keen thinking is found 
in the closeness of the relation of the problems, particularly the an- 
swers, to one’s life. 
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But school arithmetic does not represent normal conditions. In 
school it is scarcely safe to be found working for answers; and even 
if one does sometimes dare to do it, one expects to throw them 
away as soon as they are found. What then is the child’s motive 
for intent study of the conditions of a problem? For practice in 
wording the situation until the needed process is determined be- 
yond doubt? For constant checking of work? And for carrying 
the main question in mind from beginning to end? The formation 
of all the fine habits of work that constitute skill and independent 
strength is bound to be neglected when there is no intrinsic interest 
in the subject matter of the problems. 

Another bad effect should be included. Much of our thinking is 
involuntary. If we are deeply interested in a subject, our minds dwell 
upon it while we are preparing a meal or taking a walk. In this 
more or less unconscious way we are reviewing much old knowledge 
and reaching many new ideas. These concomitant effects of proper 
study are of very great significance. 

Such involuntary reflection is characteristic of children. Yet when 
their arithmetic is only a tool subject and the problems are fictitious, 
what motive is there for such activity in that field? What is there to 
provoke thinking or to think about? 

Finally it should be remembered that the teacher as well as the 
child suffers from lack of sound motive. Even though she is teaching 
only six-year-old children, she is greatly dependent on stimulation 
from the subject matter that she is presenting. And when that sub- 
ject matter is intolerably dull, she as well as her pupil is depressed. 

Attempts to remedy this weakness have long been under way. 
More than a generation ago the deadest portions of arithmetic 
began to be eliminated, such as apothecaries’ weight, complex and 
compound fractions, greatest common divisor, and least common 
multiple. And out of that movement the proposition became largely 
accepted that only such combinations and processes should be taught 
as daily life requires. 

That was a great advance. But it was purely negative, since it was 
concerned only with omissions. The subject matter that was left 
remained as dry as ever. 

The extensive introduction of tests and measurements marks an- 
other attempt. By their help individual weaknesses of children have 
been revealed so as to receive special attention. And children have 
been stimulated to greater speed and accuracy by the opportunity 
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to compare their efforts with those of the “average child” and of their 
past selves. In this way their motive for hard work in arithmetic 
has been intensified—which is another important advance. 

Yet these tests and measurements have left the original subject 
matter just as barren as it was. Indeed their influence has been 
more negative than that. Since they have been principally concerned 
with the more mechanical phases of arithmetic, i.e., with the com- 
binations and processes that could be statistically treated, they have 
strongly confirmed the impression that these mechanical elements 
are what make up the study. And the great prominence they have 
given to competition has been an open admission that the motive for 
hard work must be supplied from the outside rather than be found 
within the subject itself. In consequence they have exerted a strong 
influence not only toward establishing the barrenness of the subject 
matter as a necessary and permanent thing, but even toward diverting 
attention from that barrenness as an issue. 

Meanwhile influences of a very different sort have been active. 
Here and there the better teachers, revolting against the abstract- 
ness of the old-style arithmetic for little children, have taught them 
how to pay for lunches and receive proper change; how to use the 
calendar; and how to count and keep records in playing games. And 
in the higher grades a similar and somewhat broader movement has 
been under way, directing attention to other quantitative problems 
in social life. 

These experiments have made many teachers enthusiastic over 
the possible enrichment of arithmetic. They believe that whatever 
phases of the subject matter children use—such, for example, as 
paying fares, determining distances in touring, measuring materials 
required in construction—should be taught in school in connection with 
such use. 

But children’s actual daily uses of arithmetic, they see, are very 
limited. Something far beyond them must be found. What shall 
it be? This is the question that arithmetic is facing. The fact that 
this question has come so fully to consciousness that many teachers 
are now demanding an answer to it with a persistence that will not 
be denied, marks the biggest advance made in the last thirty years 
toward an enrichment of arithmetic. 

There was a time when reading was as badly off for interesting 
ideas as arithmetic now is. Thirty-five years ago it was the custom 
for children to begin reading by memorizing either the letters or lists 
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of words; and even in the better primary schools the reading periods 
consisted chiefly of drill on long lists of words on the blackboard or 
on cards. The content of the reading books was determined by the 
mechanical difficulties in reading, and children read at the best only 
small fragments of literature. They read, too, not for thought, but 
for skill; and reading was a confirmed tool subject. So far as it was 
concerned, those were sad days for both children and teachers. 

Then fairy tales, folk lore, nature stories, and classical literature 
of many sorts began to be introduced into the school. Literary 
wholes gradually supplanted the readers in the higher grades and 
even the texts in the primary came to be judged according to their 
approach to literature. Now in the better schools reading is no 
longer merely a means to rich thought, a tool subject, but it is the 
rich thought itself. Children of all ages are now falling in love 
with books, recommending books to one another, and collecting small 
libraries. It is probably true that they read ten times as much as they 
formerly did. 

In so doing review of old words and mastery of new ones are 
much more concretely and extensively provided for than ever, so 
that the old-style drill on words has lost its prominence; and the 
mechanics of reading in general has become subordinated to and 
carried by the enriched thought. As a result, reading has been 
changed from a tool subject into one of the attractions of the school. 

Are there reasons for believing that arithmetic in the elementary 

school might emulate this example? There certainly are. 
The general ground for such faith is found in the prominence of 
quantity throughout life. Nine tenths of all adults are engaged 
in occupations where quantity is constantly under consideration. 
Government reports on industry, for example, deal largely with num- 
ber; with the growth in population; the per cent of illiterates; the 
amounts of imports and exports; the output of mines; the size of 
crops; the consumption of raw materials in manufacturing; the ton- 
nage carried by rail. Even home life is largely concerned with 
prices, sizes, and amounts. Chance conversations among men and 
women are more likely to be concerned with quantity than with the 
well established subjects of politics or religion. 

Nor is this interest in number limited to personal use. The fact 
that the English would begin to starve if no food were imported 
into their island during a whole month is not one that we are likely, 
in a narrow sense, to use. Yet it is of deep interest. The same may 
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be said about the fact that farms in China average scarcely 2 or 3 
acres, while our own average is 148 acres. In other words, there is 
a general and deep theoretical interest in facts of quantity. 

Furthermore there is no boundary line distinguishing the interests 
of children from those of adults. In literature the two interests 
widely overlap, and very many of the stories that children especially 
enjoy are almost as stimulating to their teachers. Both children 
and adults are concerned with the height and diameter of trees, the 
distances that birds fly, the size of buildings, the speed of trains and 
airplanes, the amount of damage done by tornadoes, etc. A large 
portion of what adults care for appeals strongly to children. 

However, what people are already interested in is not the only 
question for consideration here. It is also what they are capable of 
becoming interested in; for one of the leading objects of arithmetic 
should be to make people more broadly as well as more deeply con- 
cerned with quantity as it bears on human life. The fact that 
millions of people in India get only one meal a day, yet plow a furrow 
only four inches deep, is one toward which we should not be indif- 
ferent. Very many persons need to become far better acquainted 
than they are with the figures proving the value of vaccination. And 
if far more persons had become impressed with the fact that we are 
consuming lumber four times as fast as we are growing it, conserva- 
tion would not have progressed so slowly. Certainly the capacity of 
children to acquire interest in such matters exceeds that of adults. 

Thus we see that the world all about us is teeming with quantitative 
facts in many of which children are already interested and in many, 
many more of which they can become interested. That truth furnishes 
a solid basis for the belief that there is abundant material at hand for 
the enrichment of arithmetic. 

What kinds of problems can best bring about this enrichment? 
Here are a few illustrations of one very simple kind that might be 
considered as a move toward enrichment. Notice how the part in 
italics adds interest. 


1. Abraham Lincoln was born in 1809 and died in 1865. How old was he 
when he died? Could people now be living who knew Lincoln? 

2. The first telephone was used in 1875. How many years ago was that? 
Do you know anyone who was living then? 

3. Our slaves were set free in 1863. How old would negroes now have to be 
who were once slaves in the United States? 

4. The inhabitants of India are mainly farmers and live in villages. There 
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are 700,000 of these villages and their average population is about 360. 
How many village people are there in India? The rural population of 
India is how much more or less than twice the entire population of the 
United States? 


The first reason for each such problem is that its answer is a fact 
or thought worth having. From the point of view of enrichment 
that is a big advance over the prevailing kind of problem at present. 

Yet such isolated facts are hardly more acceptable in arithmetic 
than in literature or history or geography. The development of 
reading is suggestive in this respect. [here was a time when the 
basal unit in that subject was the individual letter; then it was the 
word and later the sentence; while now it is generally a literary 
whole. Even with the younger children most of the stories run from 
two or three to twenty or more pages. And the reason is that the 
cumulative effect of a large number of closely related ideas forming 
a unit is a powerful factor in awakening interest. 

This principle holds just as well in arithmetic. One can imagine 
what a touching story might be told through figures about India, if 
to our knowledge of the 700,000 villages were added the distance 
these villages are from one another and the extent of good roads 
connecting them, the amount of produce derived from the three- 
quarter-acre farm belonging to each family, the quantity produced in 
famine years, etc. Through such a story India might take on a new 
meaning for children. 

The following outline might call for a story of several pages of 
problems suitable for third grade children: 


What our chickens do for us 
1. The food we get from chickens 
2. What it costs to feed them 
3. How Alice made money selling eggs 


4. The number of hens necessary to supply a family with eggs 


Ss 


The outline of another story for the fourth school year covering 
several pages of problems might be as follows: 


The uses made of some farm crops 
What the farmer does with his corn 


1. The different uses of corn and the portion used in each way 
2. One way of finding which use is largest 

3. A better way of finding which use is largest 

4. How the uses of corn can be shown by a drawing 
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5. How to tell whether all the corn is included in this list of uses 
6. The portion of corn used on the farm and the portion sent away 


What the farmer does with his wheat 
1. How he prepares it for market 
2. How he markets it 

What the farmer does with his cotton 


1. How the cotton is picked 
2. The parts of the seed cotton and their amounts 
3. What is done with the seed 


If we cared to have it, most of the problems in arithmetic could 
belong to some series that tells a story. And such a plan is necessary 
if the conviction prevails that it is just as important in arithmetic 
to have something worth while to figure on as it is in composition to 
have something to write about. 

What assurance is there that such a plan would properly provide 
for the mechanics of the subject? That is a vital question and it can 
be answered as follows: 

The combinations and formal processes can be invariably first 
presented as a means for the solution of actual problems, and dis- 
tributed throughout the years according to the abilities of the children. 

For instance, suppose that the subject is reached, ‘“The size of 
our average farm as shown by the time it takes to travel around it.” 
The child can there be brought face to face with a real situation and 
made to feel the need for the new process of long division before 
it is presented. He may have just found by short division the time 
it would take a child to ride a bicycle halfway around a typical 
American farm. When the speed of riding is increased, a two-place 
divisor can appear and a new process must be learned to answer the 
question. 

It is not at all impossible to provide for all the desirable com- 
binations and formal processes in this way. 

For instance, follow long division further. In meetirtg the demands 
of actual situations: (1) two-place divisors may be introduced and 
a comparison with short division made; (2) the special case where 
the quotient ends in zero may be treated; (3) the case of a quotient 
with a zero in the tens’ place may follow; (4) the case where three 
places of the dividend are required for the first quotient can then 
receive attention; (5) after that three-place divisors, zero endings, 
and help in estimating quotient figures might come. Meanwhile a 
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great many problems requiring practice in the various types may be 
found. Similar provisions can be made for the other processes. 

Beyond all, it must be admitted that mastery of the formal proc- 
esses must be made automatic. That necessitates a very great 
amount of repetition. What guarantee is there that the amount 
provided can be sufficient? 

While much the greater portion of the problems should be of the 
kind already mentioned, interspersed in places among them should 
be lists of problems for prectice or drill. Such provision for drill 
is very important; but the prevailing amount of such drill might pos- 
sibly be reduced by more than one half. 

In following such a plan there are three influences tending toward 
automatic mastery. First of all, the interest that children feel in 
the new problem tends to carry over to the process involved, so 
that they study the latter with keener minds. And being more inter- 
ested in what they are doing, they are more likely to recall and 
remember the new process, just as they are more likely to recall 
and remember a new word met in an interesting context. That has 
been found to be a factor of great importance in mastery of the 
mechanics of reading. 

Again, ordinarily while children are mastering a new process they 
are in danger of forgetting what they have previously learned. The 
usual order of their procedure is to advance in one section and then 
to be bolstered up on the old process in the next. But according 
to the plan here suggested each subject treated would call for both 
old and new and review would be constant. On that account the 
children need not be given a chance to forget. 

Furthermore, and most important of all, if the quantitative prob- 
lems presented are vital, the children will become interested in other 
related problems about them. Just as one interesting book is an 
incentive to read another, so a series of live problems is likely to 
start another series of the child’s own. Then he will figure of 
his own accord and review will become involuntary. With vital sub- 
jects for the subject matter of the problems there is no reason why 
such involuntary review should not be as great an influence in arith- 
metic as it is in other fields. In reading it has certainly reduced the 
amount of necessary ‘‘drill” by more than half. 

What should such arithmetic be called? It would contain two 
kinds of subject matter: stories composed of the answers to series of 
problems arising in the quantitative situations about us, and the 
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formal processes by which these answers are reached. The latter in 
themselves are barren of interest; but life is breathed into them 
because of their association with the former. 

Yet these stories are not introduced primarily because of this 
valuable aid to the processes. On the contrary they would be the 
cream of arithmetic, the leading object of the study. 

They would deal with such fields as industry, transportation, com- 
merce, health, and government and would lead not only to knowledge 
of many live issues in these fields, but also to attitudes, ambitions, and 
convictions intimately related to conduct as a citizen. 

In the past no one has credited arithmetic with being a social study. 
But owing to the bearing of such subject matter on citizenship this 


subject could well be classified among the social studies, and be given 
the title “Social Arithmetic.” 
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CRITERIA FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE CURRICULA* 


BY E. S$. EVENDEN 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


F teaching is to become a profession, what special abilities must 
teachers possess in order that they may be of service in the instruc- 
tion of others? To find the answer to this question is the outstanding 
problem that now faces all institutions that prepare teachers, as well 
as all people who employ or supervise teachers. Before institutions 
which prepare teachers can know or determine how teachers are to 
be prepared, they must know what professional equipment the teacher 
is expected to have. This in turn makes it necessary to know who 
determines what the professional equipment of the teacher should 
be. In this country, with its publicly supported school systems, there 
can be little question but that the tax-paying, school-patronizing 
public decides what the professional equipment of the trained teacher 
should be. We are all too familiar with such expressions as ‘“The 
people can have just as good or just as poor schools as they want” 
or ‘You can’t give a community better schools than it is willing to 
pay for.”’ On the whole, these statements are much truer than the 
casual hearer imagines. Educational leaders, however, have had and 
will have great influence in determining what the public will want 
and approve as the qualifications of the teachers of its children. In 
the past, these educators have used their influence to secure the ap- 
proval and adoption of standards for teaching which have been 
largely derived from experience or philosophically developed. These 
methods have resulted in so many conflicting standards, each with its 
ardent supporters, that not only has the public been confused in 
making its judgments, but the institutions that train teachers have 
been able to find ‘“‘authority” for almost every practice they desire 
to adopt. 
The specific problems of most pressing importance to-day in the 
preparation of teachers in this country are the following: 


1. What should be the approved professional, cultural, and social 
equipment of teachers for the various positions in the public 
schools ? 


* A paper read before the National Council of Education, Washington, D. C., February 23, 1926. 
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2. Should the present standard of two years of professional prep- 
aration above high school be increased to three or four years 
for teachers in kindergarten and elementary schools? 


3. What differences should exist in the preparation of teachers 
for the different school divisions,—kindergarten, elementary, 
junior high school, and high school,—and furthermore, what 
differences should be made for teachers doing different kinds 
of work in the same division? 


4. What is the relative importance of ‘“‘professionalized subjects” 
as compared with “academic subjects” in the preparation of a 
teacher? Does this vary for teachers in the different school 
divisions ? 

5. Should the teachers colleges prepare teachers for the high 
schools, and if so, how will their courses differ from those now 
offered in liberal arts colleges? 


These problems are inseparably tied up with the development 
of normal schools and teachers colleges and, to almost an equal 
degree, with the future policies of many existing colleges. Until 
satisfactory solutions for these problems are found, changes in 
the curricula for schools which prepare teachers will be based more 
upon hopes and desires than upon factual evidence. Some of the 
more important implications and interrelations of these five prob- 
lems must be more clearly realized by those concerned with the prep- 
aration of teachers before even provisional solutions may be at- 
tempted. Certain of these implications must be so clearly defined 
and so generally understood that the public may be asked to express 
its approval of the standards for training teachers which are in- 
volved in each before any of these problems can be put to convincing 
experimental tests. 

One or more of the outstanding features of each of the five prob- 
lems will be mentioned in order to assure their consideration. 


1. What should be the approved professional, cultural, and social 
equipment of teachers for the various positions in the public 
schools ? 

It is little more than rhetorical exercise to plan curricula for in- 
stitutions for the preparation of teachers unless these curricula can 
be designed to produce teachers whose characteristics are fairly 
well agreed upon as desirable and attainable. In the past, these 
characteristics have been arbitrarily selected from casual observa- 
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tions and have been as variable as the number and moods of the 
observers. A teacher who secured results generally conceded to be 
distinctly above the average has had all of his characteristics ideal- 
ized, whereas some of them may be found rarely in good teachers 
and some may even be positively undesirable. Instead of cataloguing 
items in such a biased composite picture, we need an actual listing of 
the things done by each kind of teacher and of the skills and knowl- 
edge needed in the performance of his tasks. Such studies are now 
under way and will be a necessary starting point in all curriculum 
revision for the institutions that prepare teachers for the public 
schools. 


2. Should the present standard of two years of professional 
preparation above high school be increased to three or four 
years for teachers in kindergartens and elementary schools? 


A rapidly increasing majority of those who are preparing teachers 
answer this question affirmatively, while a much larger proportion 
of those who employ teachers answer negatively through the authori- 
tative voice of the salary schedules they approve. As long as the 
prevailing answer is ‘““No” it would seem that the American people 
acquiesce to, even if they do not definitely approve, some or all of 
the following resultant conditions. 

a. The elementary schools will be staffed predominantly by young 
girls who expect or hope to teach but a few years. 

b. Teachers in the elementary schools will have only a minimum 
amount of information, culture or professional training, because 
these elements will be limited by the salaries paid, and these in 
turn will be fixed by competition with the young girls who take only 
the minimum of training because they expect to teach only a few 
years. 

c. The content of instruction in the elementary schools will tend 
to be limited to “minimum essentials” and other more or less stand- 
ardized information—the material with which inexperienced teach- 
ers can be equipped in a brief course. 

d. The method of instruction in the elementary grades will be pre- 
dominantly formal in nature, largely confined to textbooks, with 
much drill and testing upon a limited number of items, and with 
much more emphasis upon memory than upon thinking. 

e. The children in the elementary schools will have little op- 
portunity for the use of individual or group initiative, and but little 
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encouragement to develop abilities disturbing to the “established 
régime.” 

In theory, it is easy to say that we should analyse the work of 
the various types of teaching and then prepare teachers for that work 
regardless of the time it takes. In practice there are the added (not 
insurmountable, but discouraging) difficulties of producing, in the 
public mind, an intelligent dissatisfaction with the results of insufh- 
cient preparation and of creating a financially supported desire to 
have more adequately trained teachers. 

Before these results can be obtained, it will be necessary to 
demonstrate convincingly that a teacher in the elementary schools 
with four years of professional preparation is freer from the limita- 
tions just listed and does measurably better teaching than one with 
only two years of preparation. In the meantime, teachers will be 
certificated with every possible amount of training, from the sec- 
ondary school courses to the graduate schools of teachers colleges 
and universities, and progress will be made by continuing to abandon 


the lower levels of training as rapidly as they can be proved to be 
wasteful and ineffective. 


3. What differences should exist in the preparation of teachers for 
the different school divisions and for different kinds of work 
in the same division? 


The present tendency in progressive cities to employ teachers with 
specialized training, and the development of differentiated curricula 
in most of the teachers colleges (one school offers as many as thirty- 
four differentiated curricula) would seem to indicate that differences 
in the preparation of teachers should be made for teachers expect- 
ing to enter different divisions of the schools. Up to the present 
time the differences in training teachers which have been provided 
have most frequently been in courses dealing with special methods, 
practice teaching, and some of the courses in education and psychol- 
ogy. In the other subject matter fields the distinction between 
the material needed by the elementary teacher and by the high school 
teacher is much less clearly made. 

It seems obvious that the teaching technique, the content of in- 
struction, and the supplementary material used by the primary 
teacher will be different from those used by the high school teacher 
of history or of science. Even in these respects, however, the dif- 
ferences are not so comprehensive as some have maintained. Both 
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teachers must understand the fundamental laws of learning which 
operate with equal validity in the second grade or the eleventh. 
Both teachers must know the principles underlying life in a demo- 
cratic society in order that they may assist in the solution of ad- 
justment-problems for individual members of their classes. Both 
teachers must have the necessary background of accurate informa- 
tion with which to answer questions from pupils about such sub- 
jects as Armistice Day, The World Court, Decoration Day, as well 
as many national problems of current interest. 

In addition to these and other “identical elements” in the profes- 
sional and instructional material of the elementary and secondary 
teachers, there are all those elements which these two teachers would 
have in common as citizens and leaders in their communities, and as 
individuals with leisure time to be used profitably and enjoyably. It 
seems evident that the primary teacher should be able to read un- 
derstandingly the same magazines, enjoy the same operas, or cast 
an intelligent vote on the same public issues as the high school teacher. 
Consequently there would appear to be much that these two teachers 
would need in common. Their training, during the elementary and 
secondary schools, may have been nearly identical. Many people 
believe that there is still not enough difference in the professional 
needs of elementary and high school teachers to justify the whole- 
sale differentiation of courses which is advocated by some authorities. 
If differentiation of courses is carried to the point of marked differ- 
ences in a majority of courses, there is no justification for not ac- 
companying it with rigid certification laws which will prevent teach- 
ers from teaching in any field for which they are not specially 
trained. 

In spite of the logical contentions that some of the courses for 
teachers should be sharply differentiated in order to prepare for 
specific positions, there seem to be equally logical contentions for 
having many elements common to the training of all teachers. The 
very practical problem of knowing what these differences should be, 
and what the common elements are, will not be solved by discussion. 
This problem will be solved only when it is subjected to more careful 
analysis and to convincing experimentation. Even then the solu- 
tion will not be obtained without involving the closely allied ques- 
tion of “‘professionalzed subject matter’’ as expressed in the fourth 
problem. 


4. What is the relative importance of “‘professionalized subjects” 
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as compared with “academic subjects” in the preparation of 


teachers? Does it vary for teachers in the different school 
divisions ? 


In many states this question has become an issue between the 
normal schools and teachers colleges on the one hand, and the liberal 
arts colleges on the other. A third group, the universities and state 
colleges with their colleges of education, is now involved. Often- 
times, when controversies have arisen over this question, they have 
been directly or indirectly concerned with the acceptance of credits 
for work done in one type of school by a school following another 
plan. This should not be an issue and certainly will not be, once the 
best method of preparing teachers is established. 

Because the accepted standard for the training of high school 
teachers has been a college degree, and because the high school 
teachers have been paid higher salaries than elementary teachers, 
most of the graduates of the colleges who have entered teaching have 
gone into the high schools. For this reason the question of the 
relative value of “‘professionalized” subject matter and “academic’”’ 
subject matter has usually been concerned with the preparation of 
high school teachers even though the issue is equally pertinent to the 
preparation of elementary teachers. 

As is easily apparent, this question has frequently taken the form 


of the fifth problem. 


5. Should teachers colleges prepare teachers for the high schools, 
and if so, how will their courses differ from those now offered 
in the liberal arts colleges? 


Regardless of the discussions which this question has aroused, pre- 
vailing practice is saying in no uncertain manner that teachers col- 
leges should prepare high school teachers, and that their prepara- 
tion should have more of the “professional subjects” and less of the 
“academic” than is usually given in liberal arts colleges. It is impos- 
sible for the same student to obtain in a given period, say four years, 
all the elements which are usually given in a liberal arts college and, 
in addition, all the elements which are usually given in a teachers 
college. Until we can know which is the better, we must take one 
type or the other or make a compromise and select some elements 
from each. 

Ardent exponents of the liberal arts type of training for high 
school teachers insist upon the paramount importance of subject 
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matter per se and the relative unimportance of methods of instruc- 
tion, educational psychology, and other courses in education and 
practice teaching. The two over-used expressions, ‘‘You cannot teach 
a thing that you do not know” and “If you know a thing you can 
teach it,” have furnished the advocates of the liberal arts college 
type of training high school teachers with all the defense and justi- 
' fication which they have needed. Unfortunately, they have secured 
little else in support of their claims. 

The sponsors for the professional schools as the places for train- 
ing high school teachers have been equally dependent upon such 
partial truisms as “Not every one who knows a thing can teach it 
to others” and “A teacher had better know a few things which he 
can teach than many which he will not use.” High school teachers 
will continue to be trained in both of these types of schools until, as 
a result of carefully conducted experiments over a period of years, 
we know which elements are most valuable in a teacher’s acquired 
equipment. Then we can determine the best method of providing 
him with these elements in any given period of time. Until these 
experiments can be made on a scale large enough to convince the 
most obdurate defenders of this or that plan, little progress will 
be made in the adequate preparation of teachers. For the same 
reason we shall gain but little in pinning our faith to any set of 
principles for constructing curricula for the training of “unknown 
quantities.” 

In the meantime, teachers must be prepared and curricula for 
the schools preparing them must be made and put into operation. 
These curricula must be made as effective as is consistent with as 
widely accepted criteria as possible. These “‘best” curricula should 
then become the starting points for the comprehensive testing pro- 
gram which, it is hoped, will result in validated principles for future 
revisions of curricula for schools which professionally prepare 
teachers. 

The following principles of curriculum making for teacher-training 
institutions are presented here in order that they may serve to bring 
certain issues clearly into view and in order that they may serve as 
bases for some of the needed experiments in this field. These state- 
ments represent a composite of present modes of practice, advanced 
practices and expert judgments." 


2 Most of these principles were proposed and discussed by Dr. W. C. Bagley in the Survey of the 
Missouri Normal Schools (Carnegie Report, Bulletin 14, 1920). The first draft in their present 
form was prepared by Dr. Thomas Alexander and appeared in the Report of the Survey Com- 
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‘The first, and pessibly the most important principle of curriculum 
construction is that the internal character of the curriculum and the 
constituent courses thereof must be determined by the nature and 5 
requirements of the future position to be filled by the student ) 
pursuing the curriculum. 

“The second principle of curriculum making for schools preparing 
teachers is that the curricula must be differentiated and specialized. 

“The third principle of curriculum making is that no teacher can be 
said to be adequately trained, whose preparation is not well grounded i 
in practically all of the better known fields of human knowledge— i 
language, literature, social science, natural and physical science, 
mathematics, music, fine and industrial arts, and health. ; 

“The fourth principle of curriculum making is that the courses f 
of study making up each curriculum must be continuous in thought i 
organization and must be inherently sequential. Courses should ex- 
tend not only forward but laterally to other subjects related in 
content. 

“The fifth principle of curriculum making is that relatively little 
‘free election’ should be allowed, once the student has selected the 
type of teaching for which preparation is to be made. . 

“The sixth principle is that the constituent courses should be pro- i 
fessional in character. 

“The seventh principle of curriculum making in teacher training : 
institutions is that the curriculum must be extensive enough to give the 
young teacher the controls and skills necessary for the work he 
must do. 

“The eighth principle is that the curriculum must provide materials 
and activities for the purpose of strengthening and developing the 
personal and social equipment of the teacher. 

“The ninth principle of curriculum making is that all the courses I 
should be integrated around the actual work of teaching.” : 

In planning curricula for normal schools and teachers colleges, or 
in planning any extensive experiments to test curricular elements in 
such schools, there are a number of tendencies and practical difficul- 
ties which must be kept in mind as factors affecting these curricula. 
These factors should be recognized as impermanent and not made 
mission of the State Teacher Training Colleges of Louisiana. Since that time they have been 
discussed and revised under the guidance of Professor Alexander and the writer by three groups 
of major students in the field of the professional preparation of teachers at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. In this way the composite judgment of about two hundred graduate students, 
practically all of whom had had experience in schools for the preparation of teachers, and the 


udgment of the other members of the staff in this major course were secured. This composite 
judgment is represented in the principles as here presented. 
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subjects for extensive study except as they may directly or indirectly 
affect some of the more important and more pressing professional 
problems of curriculum construction. 

Some of the most obvious and also the most troublesome of these 
tendencies and difficulties are here listed in order that they may be 
more easily distinguished from the principles which have just been 
presented. 

1. Inadequate as the time may seem to be, the majority of teachers 
for the elementary schools will, for several decades, receive not 
more than two years of professional pre-service training beyond 
the completion of a standard high school. 

2. Provisions for in-service training of all kinds will have to be 
continued and arrangements perfected for enabling teachers to take 
advantage of such training. 

3. Teachers colleges will be compelled to make provisions for an 
increasing number of “two-year graduates” to return, after a few 
years’ experience, to continue their work toward a degree. 

4. Present tendencies toward the certification of teachers for 
specific fields of work will demand specialized courses for the prep- 
aration of teachers. This in turn will demand a greater degree of 
differentiation in professional subject matter courses. 

5. The growing conviction that teachers, as a group, need more 
general informational and cultural background will have at least 
two very definite effects upon the curricula of teachers colleges. It 
will certainly tend to lengthen the course, and it will put upon the 
numerous professional courses in education the responsibility for 
proving their practical value. 

6. Rural districts for a good many years will continue to be satis- 
fied with teachers below the standards of preparation accepted by 
the cities. These teachers, often graduates of high schools only, and 
sometimes with even less training, after a year or two of desultory 
experience become competitive applicants for positions in the city 
school systems. Because of their smaller investments in preparation, 
their competition tends to lower salaries as well as standards of prep- 
aration. A few states are making commendable efforts to equalize 
the financial inequalities existing between the urban and the rural 
school districts. As these efforts are extended, the differences in 
standards for teachers between these districts will be very largely 
removed. 

7. State normal schools and teachers colleges must be more con- 
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sistently and more generously supported in order that better trained 
faculties may be secured and their service loads reduced. 

8. When school organizations accept the principles involved in 
the “‘single salary schedule’ method of paying teachers on the 
basis of preparation, experience, and, eventually, merit, instead of 
the grades taught, the present retarding competition between the 
professionally prepared teacher and the unprepared will be rapidly 
eliminated. 

As was previously stated, cognizance of these practical considera- 
ations must be taken by all who are in any way responsible for the 
building of curricula for schools which prepare teachers, even though 
some of them are but temporary conditions for which remedies 
have been proposed and in some instances successfully applied. 

In spite of the handicaps just listed, and of others not mentioned, 
one of the most urgent needs now before the schoolmen of this coun- 
try is to secure more better-prepared teachers. This need must be 
met at once and met under existing conditions and by means of the 
most efficient and economical curricula which may now be devised. 

The next step is to isolate the controversial elements and practices 
in these curricula, as well as others not controversial, for which there 
exists no known supporting evidence. When these disputed and un- 
supported elements are isolated, they should be made the subjects 
for thorough and conclusive investigation. The following suggestions 
for the conduct of these experimental verifications are made with the 
hope that they may arouse interest in the possibilities of such studies 
and be of suggestive value to any who may undertake them. 

In the first place there must be a clear understanding by all con- 
cerned that a long-time experiment is being undertaken. 

In the second place, results of any such experimentation should 
be made available to other institutions as soon as is consistent, with 
a complete account and an accurate evaluation. In this way, further 
experiments may profit by any known results from previous studies. 
In the publication of such studies, care should be taken to give 
credit to all who contributed in any way to them. This helps to in- 
crease the accuracy of reporting and also furnishes an effective in- 
centive for participation in such undertakings. Any studies which in- 
volve the staff members of the schools will usually prove of great 
value for the promotion of professional growth, not only of the 
members who actually participate, but of the entire faculty. 

Because nearly every curricular problem in schools for the prep- 
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aration of teachers will directly or indirectly involve the entire school, 
most of the experiments suggested will necessitate participation by 
several schools in order to set up “‘controls.’”’ For this reason the 
third suggestion is that some of these experiments should be under- 
taken by states in which the several teachers colleges may codperate 
with the state educational authorities in outlining an experimental 
study. Such studies should involve some or all of the schools and 
should extend over a period of several years. Several states al- 
ready have organizations which would make such studies possible and 
profitable. For example, both Massachusetts and Pennsylvania have 
made distinct beginnings in differentiation of courses and in special- 
ization between schools. It would be a simple matter for the ex- 
isting organizations of normal schools in either state to set up one 
or more experiments which would extend over a period long enough 
to follow the graduates of the schools out into the field in order to 
make the real measures of the success of any plan under investigation. 

Such an experiment was recommended by Dr. W. C. Bagley in 
his report on the survey of the normal schools of Missouri nearly 
ten years ago.? ‘Inasmuch as certain normal schools are now en- 
gaged in the preparation of high school teachers, it would seem 
advisable to emphasize clearly in some of these normal schools the 
principle of differentiation referred to above,—that is, definitely 
modifying all courses with reference to their bearing upon the prob- 
lem of high school teaching. The products of these schools could 
then be compared with the products of the liberal arts colleges and 
of other normal schools in which the subject-matter courses are 
replicas of those offered in the liberal arts colleges. How far the 
present organization of subject-matter courses in the Missouri nor- 
mal schools will serve the purposes of such a test is a question that 
will be considered in a later section of this report.” Had this sug- 
gestion been followed at that time, we would now have three or 
four groups of graduates of the three types of schools whose work 
as teachers in the field could be studied. If certain strong points 
or weaknesses were discovered as characteristics of the graduates 
of one or another of the schools, we would certainly have infor- 
mation which would be extremely valuable in planning future de- 
velopment of these schools. 

Even if many of the states should undertake systematic experiments 
with various arrangements of the curricula of normal schools and 


2 The Professional Preparation of Teachers for American Public Schools, by William S. Learned, 
W. C. Bagley and others. Carnegie Foundation, 1920, page 152. 
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teachers colleges, there are still left at least two very important 
and necessary elements in order to assure the success and value of 
these studies. 

The first of these necessary elements is a central organization 
which can assist in planning the needed experiments, prevent unneces- 
sary duplications, aid in measuring the results, and act as a central 
clearing house to distribute the established results to all interested 
schools. ‘The organization which renders this service must be one 
that will be nationally recognized as having a vital and unselfish 
interest in the welfare of our American schools, and also as having 
professional prestige enough to command both the respect and the 
hearty codperation of all schools for the professional preparation 
of teachers. The American Council of Education and the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges are very obviously two of our 
national organizations which could do this service. 

The second of the essential elements at this time is the securing 
of a substantial sum of money to be used for the threefold purpose 
of: (1) interesting normal schools and teachers colleges in such 
extended experimentation; (2) providing the various services which 
should come from the central organization; and (3) making the 
wealth of valuable material which would result from the experiments 
available through a series of publications. Unless enough money 
can be secured to do this testing on practically a nation-wide basis, 
we will have to be content for many years to come with our present 
sporadic inconclusive attempts to show that this or that plan of cur- 
ricular organization is best because this or that school is satisfied with 
its results. No one questions the important and strategic position 
which normal schools and teachers colleges have in our American 
systems of public education. The efficiency of these schools in pre- 
paring the country’s teachers depends largely upon the curricula 
which are offered. These curricula have been prepared and are now 
being remodeled and reorganized on the basis of “I think,” “It is 
my opinion,” ‘“The present practice seems to be,” ‘‘President A.B.C. 
of the X.Y.Z. Teachers College has just done such and so,” and 
similar reasons. These will continue to be the guiding ‘‘principles” 
for constructing the curricula of teachers colleges until we can put 
some of our present practices to the test of carefully planned experi- 
ments which involve many schools and which are continued over a 
period of at least ten years. 
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THE ADVISER AND THE SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER* 


BY EDITH M. PENNEY 
Head of the Department of English, High School, 
Bronxville, New York 


NY teacher of English who aims to enter fully into the life of 
a school in these days needs to be a jack of all English trades 
and master of at least two. Time was when the teacher of English 
who was called upon to take charge of class plays, school publica- 
tions, debates, literary clubs, and so on, had to learn all he knew 
from costly and sometimes bitter experience. Now a few teachers 
colleges are discovering what many teachers have long known, that 
extra-curricular activities are educational projects teeming with 
possibilities and that if they are to contribute as they so well can to 
the enrichment of the life of the school, teachers must be trained 
in the philosophy of such instruction and in its technique. There is 
a growing demand for capable and well trained treachers in all 
branches of extra-curricular work. In no other field has the develop- 
ment been so rapid as in the field of the high school newspaper. It 
would be safe to say that nine of every ten teachers who are now 
acting as advisers of school newspapers have had no training for 
their work; but they are earnestly seeking guidance, if the numbers 
of them who throng to every press association conference is any 
criterion. The present problem, then, is largely one of training 
teachers in the field. 

What equipment does the adviser of a school publication need, 
and where and how is he to get it? 

A course in a school of journalism is a valuable asset, but much 
of the instruction in such a school, while valuable for a background, 
is not directly applicable to the high school paper. More valuable 

* Epiror’s Note: “The Adviser and the School Newspaper,” by Edith M. Penney, 
instructor in Education s236P—The School Newspaper as an Extra-curricular Ac- 
tivity—Teachers College, Summer Session, 1925, was written as part of a survey of 
school newspapers in Education 2360x—Field Studies in the Organization and 
Administration of Extra-curricular Activities, Teachers College, Spring Session, 1925. 
An annotated and evaluated bibliography of high school newspapers of two hundred 


and twenty-five items, by Edith M. Penney and Margaret Gatzweiler, is published 
separately by the Bureau of Publications of Teachers College. 
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are the courses designed for advisers of school publications. Univer- 
sity schools of journalism, especially in the Middle West and West, 
are offering an increasing number of such sources. The University 
of Wisconsin offered for the summer session of 1925 seven courses 
for advisers of school publications. 

Another kind of training that many advisers have found worth 
while is work on a town or city newspaper. If a person cares more 
for experience than for money, it is quite possible to spend a summer 
vacation or part of one in a newspaper office. 

The two types of training mentioned above may well be preceded 
by or followed by a course in the whole field of extra-curricular activ- 
ities. But any training that may thus be secured must be supple- 
mented by self-education. The teacher who is dealing with school 
publications will find himself hopelessly behind the times if he is not 
familiar with present tendencies and if he does not know what others 
are doing in this field. He should study texts on journalism, not 
only those designed for secondary schools, but supplementary texts; 
he should be familiar with books and articles dealing with newspaper 
problems and policies and he should be acquainted with representa- 
tive newspapers from different parts of the country. If an adviser 
is not familiar with the best that is being thought and said and done 
in the newspaper world, he is not going to be able to arouse in those 
who work with him any real interest in these chronicles of the life 
of the day, nor will he be likely to produce anything of value in the 
form of a school publication. With a background of this sort he 
will be able to formuiate his own philosophy in regard to the func- 
tion and values of a high school newspaper as an educational force. 

vIhe school newspaper ought not to be a slavish imitation of a 
city daily in type, display, or make-up, or in any other matter; indeed, 
it ought to develop a character of its own suited to the purposes it 
serves. But there are certain conventions concerning the structure 
of the news story which have grown up as other conventions grow 
up—out of the needs of the situation—and with these one ought to 
be familiar. There are certain principles of balance and symmetry 
which govern matters of make-up and display. Knowledge of this 
sort can be learned from a text such as Radder’s Make-Up and Head- 
lines, but this book or any other should be supplemented by an exam- 
ination of a dozen or so papers of different styles, good and bad. The 
bad ought to be included, for it is often profitable to know what not 
to do. Likewise the various types of journalistic writing can be 
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studied in any good text; even the books written by those whom H. L. 
Mencken styles “‘blowsy pedagogues” have something to offer by way 
of information; but all these types are best illustrated by good 
newspapers. 

The whole problem of the content of the high school paper can 
best be settled by a study of the appeals various newspapers make. 
In schools where the demand for feature material, especially of the 
humorous or supposedly humorous type, is strong, let the students 
make an investigation of the types of papers various people read. In 
any large city it is very easy for them to differentiate the appeal of 
the “picture” paper from the “news” paper, and it does not take them 
long to discover that the more intelligent people of a community do 
not devote themselves entirely to the reading of the picture sheet. 
Such an investigation reacts favorably on their judgment. “It is 
wise,’ James Melvin Lee says, “‘to use bait that will appeal to the 
fish rather than to the angler; yet it is more worth while to fish for 
trout than for suckers.” Surely that high school paper will gain the 
most lasting approval that satisfies the taste of its most discriminating 
readers. However, the editors of a high school publication are not 
going to appreciate this situation unless the faculty adviser appre- 
ciates it. So in the whole matter of the relation of the paper to its 
readers, its influence in moulding the opinion of its readers by the 
accurate presentation of facts and by stress upon what is important 
and significant in the day’s news, the school paper must be guided 
by fixed principles and policies just as the metropolitan paper is. 
Knowledge of these standards the adviser can secure from newspapers 
themselves and from such books as Bleyer’s The Profession of 
Journalism, Lippmann’s Public Opinion, and Low’s The Modern 
Newspaper, and from such magazine articles as those written by Carl 
Dickey in the World’s Work for 1924, by Willis J. Abbot and James 
Melvin Lee in the Independent for 1925. 

There is no question that the school paper as an institution is here 
and here to stay, but it rests with those who guide and direct it to make 
it a broadly and purposely useful educational project rather than a 
tolerated by-product that serves no worthwhile ends. Many teachers 
in schools and colleges look with scant favor if not with marked dis- 
approval upon the high school paper. Some object to it because they 
think that it trains pupils in technical writing, which most ‘of them 
will never use, rather than in the broader and more varied fields. 
Some fear that what they call the easy reproduction of facts and 
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commonplace events will destroy or at least will not develop the 
creative faculty; that it will increase interest—already too great— 
in the ephemeral and unimportant to the exclusion of what is beau- 
tiful and imperishably true. Some say it encourages a breezy, slangy 
style of writing and discourages a careful and polished style. These 
objections, or some of them, might be sustained if students were asked 
to do all their writing in the journalistic field; but even the most 
ardent advocate of news writing for high school students would 
hardly suggest or desire that it should be substituted for all other 
types of written work. On the other hand, the ability to give an 
accurate account of an event that has happened, or a truthful report 
of what a speaker has said, is not a power to be lightly despised, 
and it is just the power that the reporter must develop. Moreover, 
a clear and concise style of writing—the style demanded by and 
exemplified in the best newspapers—is for practical purposes a highly 
desirable style. 

Some instructors in some schools of journalism deplore the intro- 
duction of courses of news writing into the high school because they 
fear that high school pupils may be mistakenly led to believe that 
they are equipped at the end of their high school career, with their 
one year of work on the school paper, to enter the field of metro- 
politan journalism, not understanding that journalism is a profession 
which demands a college education and technical training if its ideals 
are to be realized. Possibly some teachers in secondary schools, 
carried away by a project which proves so vitally interesting to the 
adolescent, have been tempted to measure the value of their work 
by the percentage of their students who go into newspaper work. But 
any teacher who is broadly trained and well informed knows that 
of all professions, that of the man who furnishes the mental food for 
the citizens of a community is one which demands the broadest, 
soundest training that can possibly be secured. It is, however, possible 
that even the bumptious high school graduate with his eager interest 
and enthusiasm for newspaper work may be as well prepared to do 
some of the less important work that needs to be done as some 
of those now employed. Besides, it can safely be left to the metro- 
politan papers themselves to deal with the rash youth who comes to 
thgm prepared to dictate the policies of their papers. 

Other teachers object to the school newspaper on the same ground 
that they object to other extra-curricular activities, because students 
are so easily absorbed in them that they neglect their regular class- 
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room work. It is true that because newspaper work offers a real and 
vital situation, whereas the classroom situation is often artificial, 
boys and girls are willing to spend hours on the school paper where 
they spend minutes on regular work. There are two remedies for 
this situation, both of which ought to be applied. First, make satis- 
factory scholarship a qualification for all positions on the staff and 
board of the paper; second, make class work vital. Perhaps the 
greatest service any extra-curricular activity can render to a school 
is to be a living example of the often quoted but little practised prin- 
ciple that education is not a preparation for life—it is life. 

These objections and others grow out of the lack of a real under- 
standing of the school paper in its relation to the life of a school 
as an integrating force that can serve the school community as a 
newspaper serves its public—by fostering worthwhile enterprises, 
building up civic pride, and moulding public opinion by furnishing 
the right kind of food for thought. Here again, the responsibility 
lies with the adviser, who must know the possibilities of a school paper 
and who has considered the purposes it may serve and the valtes it 
may secure both to the student who helps to produce it and to the 
readers who make up the larger group. 

Perhaps to set forth possible values to the student on the one 
hand and values to the school on the other, may help advisers to 
choose what seems to them the greatest good to the greatest number. 
Some may add to the values here set down; others may not agree 
with the writer of this article as to the relative importance of the 
various aims—but as Carlyle says, “Repeated attempts will result 
in repeated approximations.” 

If we consider first the values for the students who work on the 
school publication, we shall put lowest in the scale any idea of voca- 
tional training for those who may have decided upon journalism as a 
career. This value we put lowest because it involves the smallest 
number of students and because the high school cannot give any 
adequate training for the profession of journalism. And here is 
perhaps a proper place to suggest that it is just as well to avoid the 
use of the term journalism for high school news work and thus do 
away with any misunderstanding in regard to the purpose of such 
courses. Next lowest in the scale of values will come any attempt 
at prevocational guidance. It is all very well to let the work on 
the school paper serve as an exploratory course in the newspaper 
field,—since newspaper work itself opens up opportunities in so many 
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other lines,—but the large majority of the pupils in the schools, even 
those on the staff of the paper, are going to be consumers of the 
newspaper output rather than producers, and this the adviser must 
keep in mind. A value of greater importance is the motivating of 
writing, the substitution of a real situation with an actual group of 
readers always in mind, for exercises in composition which are often 
dull and uninteresting. Much of the regular theme work is done 
perfunctorily to satisfy a requirement, and is often undertaken and 
accomplished for the sake of the mark, with the full understanding 
on the part of both teacher and pupil that it is destined for the 
wastepaper basket, and not, as is the case with articles for the school 
paper, written by the author for readers whom he knows, whose judg- 
ment he values highly, and whose approval he hopes to win. Many 
advisers testify that scores of their pupils learn to like to write. 
Moreover, not only in the matter of interest in writing, but in the 
mechanics of composition, there is an impetus in writing for print 
that makes the pupil consider with care such subjects as spelling, 
punctuation, and sentence structure. Form is much more readily 
grasped and more willingly attended to when excellence in this partic- 
ular determines whether a piece of work shall or shall not be printed, 
and when it becomes a factor in the decision of who shall be editor- 
in-chief of the school publication. Above these last-named values, 
which we may term skills, there are the qualities of character devel- 
oped through and in the social situation out of which the newspaper 
is produced. There is an actual demand for a sense of responsibility 
on the part of every worker in every department of a school publica- 
tion. Copy must Le in on time, facts must be right—not because 
the teacher demands it, but because the situation itself requires it. 
Judgment is developed: the student who writes an editorial must 
look at the subject from a broader point of view than a personal one; 
he has to look at any given situation as to the impression it will make 
on others. His powers of observation are developed; he learns, too, 
to discriminate between what is trivial and what is significant in the 
day’s news. By constantly exercising his powers of thought, he will 
be able to do what Dr. Willard G. Bleyer points out all good reporters 
must do, “See straight, think straight, be straight.” With such train- 
ing under a leader who sees these values and seeks to develop them, 
a pupil is in a fair way to become intelligent about what is going on 
in his community, and able to form intelligent opinions concerning 
matters of public concern. This is the highest value for the indi- 
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vidual, the value that is going to carry on after school days are over, 
after the year of editorship on the school paper has become a fond 
memory—this understanding of the educational force that is mould- 
ing the opinion of more people and moulding it more effectively than 
all other educational institutions together, the American newspaper. 

The school newspaper justifies itself by what it does for the indi- 
vidual; it still further justifies itself by what it can do for the school 
and the school community. Rightly conducted, it will, as Dr. Elbert 
K. Fretwell declares, ‘‘Capitalize the achievements of the few in the 
interest of all.” It can be made a unifying constructive force, not 
so much through editorials on school spirit, as by acquainting the 
entire school community with what is being done day by day. As 
an organ of publicity it offers the best information one can get about 
what schools are doing week by week and year by year. Surely, more 
intelligent understanding of educational problems such as must result 
from more accurate knowledge will bring more active and loyal co- 
operation to improve educational opportunities. Professor Franklin 
Johnson says, “The power of a school paper to further the best in- 
terest of a school is limited only by the ability of those directing it 
to grasp the importance of their trust.” 

The prime responsibility, then, for making the paper what it ought 
to be rests with the adviser. However, though he may be broadly 
trained, he will not succeed unless he is skilled in the art of human 
relationship. The attitude of the staff and the schoo rd the 
faculty adviser will determine how fully th r will 
measure up to its possibilities. The relationship between adviser an 





staff should be based on mutual respect and a common desire to “> 


the school the best possible publication. Staff members will have 
confidence in the adviser who knows, and they will respect his ability 
and his judgment. For the adviser who does not know there is but 
one way open—to learn all he can as quickly as he can, and to keep 
on learning. Mr. Robert Brownlee, of the University High School, 
University of California, puts it this way: “If the adviser acts as 
censor, the standard of what shall be printed is in his own mind; if he 
is a good teacher, the standard will be in the minds of the pupils and 
the readers.” The real test of an adviser’s fitness for his work is his 
ability to lead his pupils to develop the right attitudes, to set up the 
right standards, to accept the responsibility for making the paper 
as nearly ideal as possible. A teacher who believes in youth and its 
possibilities finds in this relationship satisfaction and joy. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS IV* 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF HOME ROOMS, PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN 
GOVERNMENT, FINANCES, ASSEMBLIES, AND FRATERNITIES 


BY ELBERT K. FRETWELL 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE five bibliographies presented here are a continuation of the 

series begun in the T'’eachers College Record in January, 1923. 
These bibliographies are a few of those that have been developed in 
the courses in extra-curricular activities of secondary schools given at 
Teachers College. They represent the coéperative efforts of the 
instructor and the students. If credit were given by name to all the 
students who have contributed, there would be no space left for 
the bibliographies. However, mention must be made of Thomas C. 
Bittle and Ralph Jennings for aid in preparing the bibliography on 
Pupil Participation in Government and of Paul D. Collier and Ian 
Ross for helping to prepare the one on Finances. 

An effort has been made in annotations and by starring certain 
publications, to suggest a balanced list of readings for those who 
cannot read ftsthe articles. The attempt to suggest this list of 
readings has resfilted in leaving many of the best articles unstarred. 


; PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


Part of the material included in this bibliography of nearly a 
hundred items was included in the bibliography published in the 
Teachers College Record, January, 1923. 


Articles marked * should be read first. 
Amos, TuyrsaA W. Student Government. Proceedings, National Education 
Association, 63:440-49, 1925. 
An analysis of some fifty constitutions of student associations in colleges with 
interpretive comment. Helpful suggestions for high school leaders. 


Arcuer, C. P. School Government as an Educative Agency. School Review, 
31 2430-38, June 1923. 


+ Bibliographies I, II, III appeared in the Teacners Correce Recorp, January and March, 
1923, and January, 1924, respectively. 
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A survey of Iowa high schools having a student council. Student participation 
in school government is considered an educative agency for training citizens. 


Baciey, W. C. Class Room Management. Pp. 290-98. Macmillan, 1907. 
The charter of the “Arsenal School City” of the Arsenal School, Hartford, 


Connecticut, is quoted. The author evaluates the school city in a single paragraph. 


Barton, J. W. Possible Saving in High School Control. School and 
Society, 9 :626-28, May 24, 1919. 


A discussion of the establishment of a form of student government in a school 


where school authorities had been having considerable trouble with student strikes, 
walkouts, etc. 


BenNeETT, H. E. Constructive Government. School Efficiency. Pp. 281-91. 
Ginn & Company, 1917. 


The “School City” is considered as a type of pupil government. Growth in the 
ability to be self-governing is emphasized. 


Brack, ALBERT E. The Organization and Administration of Extra-Curricular 
Activities in City and Exempted Village High Schools of Ohio. 


A master’s thesis on file in the library of Ohio State University, 1925. This 
study is based on information from seventy-nine high schools and twenty-five exempted 
village high schools of Ohio. It includes credit for participation, eligibility, per cent 
of pupils participating, attitude toward dancing, fraternities, lists of activities and 
their administration. 


BowpENn, A. O. Student Self-Government. School and Society, 8:97-102, 
July 27, 1918. 


This article is based on the theory that codperation and harmonious social inter- 
action, together with the pupil’s ability to adjust himself, can best be developed 
through some form of student self-government of gradual growth and development. 


Brab ey, J. H. Practicing Citizenship in Lindsay High School. Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 9:120-24, February 1923. 


This California high school grouped its pupils into A, B, and C citizenship groups. 


)Briccs, Tuomas H. The Junior High School. Pp. 248-53. Houghton 


Mifflin Company, 1917. 


In the data used as a basis for this volume, 101 schools reported that they had 
some form of pupil participation in government. Enough examples are cited to 
show that such participation is a fundamental part of the junior high school 
movement. 


* Briccs, Tuomas H. Extra-Curricular Activities in Junior High Schools. 
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Educational Administration and Supervision, 8:1-9, January 1922. 


A committee report defining some underlying principles of extra-curricular activi- 
ties and their administration. 


CARDEN, A. M. Control of Student Activities. Education, 38:14-17, Septem- 
ber 1917. 


Reports the results of a six-year trial of student government with faculty 
supervision. 


* CHEWNING, JOHN O. Student Self-Government. Proceedings, National 
Education Association, 63:737-42, 1925. 


The superintendent of schools of Evansville, Indiana, presents a summary of the 
experiment in pupil participation in government that has been going on in the Central 
High School of Evansville since 1917 and points out how this school is attempting 
the “task of a direct training for citizenship in a democracy.” 


Criapp, Henry L. Pupil Self-Government. Education, 38:593-609, April 
1918. 


Argument for increased opportunities for pupils to form habits of self-help, self- 
reliance, self-expression, self-development, self-education, and self-government by 
means of participation in activities of the school. 


Couuier, E. R. Occupational Coéperation and Its Demands on the School. 
School and Society, 18:481-87, October 27, 1923. 


The pupil will be faced in industrial life with the necessity of codperating with 
fellow workers. What are the schools doing to get the future worker able to co- 
operate? Through a questionnaire, the author studied pupil participation in govern- 
ment in twenty-three schools in eighteen states in an attempt to answer the ques- 
tion proposed. 


* Cook, H. Catpwett. The Play Way. Chap. III, pp. 54-80. Frederick 
A. Stokes, 1919. 


This teacher in England treats the subject of self-government from two points 
of view: first, as it deals with school discipline; second, as it deals with the individual 
boy’s government of himself and his responsibility for his own learning. 


Counts, Georce §. The Senior High School Curriculum. Pp. 117-20. 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, University of Chicago, February 
1926. 


In the fifteen schools visited the “policy of the school authorities toward these 
activities is one of supervision and direction rather than that of laissez faire.” 


@ Cox, Pump W. L. The Ben Blewett Junior High School. The School 
Review, 27:345-59, May 1919. 
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A coéperative experiment in school administration wherein teachers and pupils are 
encouraged to feel definite responsibility for developing their school. 


* Crappock, Ernest A. The Class-Room Republic. A. and C. Black, 
London, 1920. 


This book by the form-master of the Northern Polytechnic Day Secondary School, 
Holloway, London, N., represents a concrete personal working out, according to the 
author’s conception, of an elimination of autocratic discipline by the teacher, and 
of the development of a pupil democracy. The theory on which the practice was 
based is outlined. 


CrisseEY, Forrest. New Feet Under the Table. Saturday Evening Post, 
October 4, 1919. 
An analysis of plans used in various factories, whereby the employees participate 


in directing some of their own affairs. The underlying principles and the technique 
have many suggestions of value for a student adviser. 


CroNSON, BERNARD. Pupil Self-Government, Its Theory and Practice. Pp. 
1-76. Macmillan, 1907. 


An account of “self-government” worked out by the author in New York public 
schools prior to 1907. 


> Davis, C. O. Junior High School Education. Pp. 356-57. World Book 


Company, 1924. 


In the chapter on Collateral Activities, the author states his position on “self- 
government” and presents a helpful quotation from Charles L. Spain. 


* DeEMENT, Atice L. Values in Extra-Curricular Organizations in High 
School. School Review, 32:40-48, January 1924. 


Data from 20 California high schools varying in size from 250 to 750 pupils are 
organized under five heads: (1) Types of general organization; (2) Kinds of 
organized activities found to exist; (3) The number of students participating in 
school activities; (4) The cost of maintaining school activities; and (5) Student 
opinion with regard to existing conditions. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, Onto STATE University. The 
Extra-Curricular Activities in a County School System. Journal of Rural 
Education, 4:421-27, May-June 1925. 

A coéperative study of certain phases of the Fairfield County, Ohio, school system, 
which gives a fairly comprehensive picture of what these schools are doing in the 
development of extra-curricular activities. 


Evans, C. E. Student Self-Government in Teacher Training Institutions. 
Proceedings, National Education Association, 58:248-51, 1920. 


Reports the results of a questionnaire on student self-government in normal 
schools. Sets forth some limitations of the plan and its possible field of service. 
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* Fosrer, CHartes R. The High School System of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. (In respect to extra-curricular activities.) Twenty-fifth Yearbook, 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, pp. 221-24, 1926. 


The author, as associate superintendent of schools, presents the city-wide scheme 
for all junior and senior high schools, showing that each school has an extra-cur- 
ricular teacher, an activities period, sponsors of activities, home room organizations, 
councils, assemblies, and social functions. 


* Foster, CuHaArLes R. Extra-Curricular Activities in the High School 
Johnson Publishing Company, 1925. 


The purpose of this book “is to place before the reader some underlying prin- 
ciples involved, with a few illustrations suggestive of possibilities in the extra-cur- 
ricular field, rather than to give detailed practices obtaining throughout the country.” 


* Foster, CHARLES R. and FicktnGER, FRANK. Langley Junior-Senior High 
School, Pittsburgh. (Its extra-curricular activities.) Twenty-fifth Year- 
book, National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, pp. 211-20, 1926. 


The scheme of the activities period, including clubs, faculty meetings, home 
rooms, student council, assemblies, etc.; also an explanation of the division of work 
among teacher sponsors, the scheme and rules for control of social activities, 
finances, and school publications. 


* Foster, CHartes R. The Latimer Junior High School. Elementary 
School Journal, 24:283-89, December 1923. 


A partial list of extra-curricular activities, an account of the student government 
organization, assembly programs, the newspaper, luncheons, school awards, and the 
guidance problems. 


* Fow.er, Burton P. Social Organization of a High School. School and 
Society, 12:396-99, October 30, 1920. 


A statement of the underlying principles and philosophy motivating the develop- 
ment of social activities in Central High School, Cleveland; and definite plans for 
developing pupil activities based on this philosophy. 


* FreTWweL_L, Expert K. Education for Leadership. Teachers College 
Record, 20:324-52, September 1919. 


A detailed report of the development of the organization for directing some 
curricular and all extra-curricular activities of the Speyer Junior High School of 
New York City. 


* FreTwe.it, Evpert K. A Survey of the Extra-Curricular Activities in the 
Boys’ High Schools of Baltimore. Baltimore School Survey, Vol. III, pp. 
101-10. Albrecht Company, Baltimore, Maryland, 1921. 


A discussion of the organization and administration of the extra-curricular activi- 
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ties of the boys’ high schools of Baltimore; an evaluation of what is being done, and 
a suggested constructive program. 


* FreTweitt, Exvspert K. A Survey of the Extra-Curricular Activities of 
Philadelphia High Schools. Report of the Survey of the Public Schools of 
Philadelphia, Book IV, pp. 113-63. Public Education and Child Labor 
Association of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1922. 


A survey of some of the extra-curricular activities of the eleven high schools of 


Philadelphia. 


FRETWELL, Evtpert K. The Plan of Extra-Curricular Activities in Educa- 
tion. School and Society, 21 :633-39, May 30, 1925. 


A paper read before the Harvard Teachers Association, discussing home rooms, 
class organizations, student councils, school teams, assemblies, school publications, 
clubs, and the theory on which these activities can be based. 


Fuuuer, Frances O. An Eighth Grade Experiment in Social Participation. 
Journal of Educational Method, 5:161-65, December 1925. 


An account of the development of the idea of pupil participation in government 
in one class, including the “minutes” of the first meeting. 


Georce, WILLIAM R. The Junior Republic, Its History and Ideals. D. 
Appleton & Company, 1910. 


The founder’s story of the Junior Republic and the experiences that led him 
to certain conclusions regarding self-government in this institution. 


GRANDFIELD, JoHN M. Extra-Curricular Activities at the High School of 
Commerce (Boston). Citizenship Through Character Development, Vol. 
1, No. 1:11-16, September 1925. School Committee, Boston. 


The author presents the activities of the school under the headings: cultural, 
vocational, artistic, athletic, and discusses these activities briefly, together with the 
work of the students’ association. 


GrizzeL.t, Emit D. Origin and Development of the High School in New 
England before 1865. Chapter 15, pp. 331-57. Macmillan Co., 1923. 


Accounts of such activities as found in New England high schools before 1865, 
including: public examinations, exhibitions, graduation exercises, student govern- 
ment, literary society, school papers, rhetoricals, debating, baseball. 


* Hopson, Cray H. An Experiment in Organization and Administration of 
High School Extra-Curricular Activities. School Review, 31:116-24, 
February 1923. 


The High School of Kearney, Nebraska, presents a solution for providing pupils 
with an “opportunity to acquire experience in executive management,” at the 
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same time providing for control by the principal. The scheme involves an honor 
point schedule worked out and operating in Kearney. 


Howe, Cecit. Student Self-Government in the High School of Brownsville, 
Oregon. Journal of Education, 81 :417-18, April 15, 1915. 


Description by a high school pupil of a student organization for enforcing rules. 


*®Jacxson, N. A. Pupil Government in Secondary Schools. Education, 
42:198-210, December 1921. 


An analysis of a questionnaire sent to 101 principals and superintendents in order 
to ascertain the attitude toward this form of government. Arguments on both 
sides are clearly stated. 


* JoHNson, F. W. Moral Education through School Activities. Religious 
Education, 6:493-502, January 1912. 
This article points out the close relation between moral development and social 


expression at the adolescent age. It includes a survey of the organization and direc- 
tion of the social activities of the University High School of Chicago, Illinois. 


* JoHNnson, F. W. ‘The Administration and Supervision of the High School. 
Pp. 150-97. Ginn and Company, 1925. 
In Chapter 1X, “Extra Classroom Activities,” pp. 150-73, the author presents 
clearly two principles having to do with pupil participation and faculty control and 
the aims of these activities. In Chapter X, “Training in Ethical Character,” pp. 


174-97, the author points out the intellectual and emotional bases of character 
education. 


Jounston, C. H., Newton, J. H. and Pickett, F. G. Junior-Senior High 
School Administration. Pp. 239-71. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922. 
Internal organization and government. A constructive social program. 

Jounston, Laura M. Pupil Participation in Administering the Junior High 
School. Elementary School Journal, 22:615-20, April 1922. 

An account of the school city type in the junior high school, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

* Jones, Gertrupe. Three Principles Underlying the Administration of 
Extra-Curricular Activities. School Review, 33:510-22, September 1925. 

A detailed presentation of how extra-curricular activities, including the council, 


were organized and developed in Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


©Jonres, H. W. Student Codéperation in School Government. School and 
Society, 13:251-57, February 26, 1921. 


Details concerning the working plan, and claims of specific advantages for the 
type of student council in the High School in Walla Walla, Washington. 
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* Kerr, Mina. Student Government. Proceedings, National Education As- 
sociation, pp. 358-61, 1920. 


The general argument for and against student government as a product of 
democracy, together with suggestions for guiding a codperative school government. 


KIERMAN, F. Great Adventure of Democracy: Preparing for It by Self- 
Government in the Public Schools. Craftsman, 26:626-30, September 1914. 


A defense of and plea for student self-government. 


KinG, Irvinc. Social Aspects of Education. Chapters XV and XVI. Mac- 
millan, 1912. 


A discussion of the social life of the school as expressed in its government. A 
bibliography is included. 


KIRKMAN, INA H. A _ Rural School Experiment in Self-Government. 
Journal of Rural Education, 2:25-29, September 1922. 


In a rural practice school, Bellingham Normal School, Wash., the teacher, Mrs. 
Kirkman, tried pupil participation in government, including a court. ‘This is a 
human, concrete story. 


Kittrett, C. A. An Important Factor in Teaching Citizenship. School 
Review, 29 :366-72, May 1921. 
A plan for student participation as worked out in Devil’s Lake, N. D. The work 


of the various boards briefly outlined. The Booster Board, which unifies the work 
of the whole school, becomes in reality an honor society. 


LasHer, W. R. School Activities as an Educational Factor in Secondary 
Schools. Proceedings, National Education Association, pp. 445-50, 1910. 


This article presents the attitude of Erasmus Hall High School in Brooklyn 
toward all sorts of student activities. Erasmus Hall was one of the first schools 
to take advantage of the possibilities of student activities as an instrument for effective 
education for citizenship. 


* Lewis, Grace T. Centralizing Student Activities in the High School 
Review, 31 :612-26, October 1923. 


An account of the centralizing into “one closely associated, readjustable whole” 
all pupil activities of the Mt. Vernon High School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Special 
attention is given to finances, honors, elections, clubs, and disciplinary cases. 


* Lewis, W. D. Student Participation in School Organization and Govern- 
“ment as a Training in Democracy. Third Yearbook, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, pp. 1-9, 1919. 
Schools as laboratories of democracy; loyalty to a principle rather than to a 


person; high school as a place for learning to live democracy by living it; avoid 
beginning with formal organization; spirit of codperation is emphasized. 
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*Lincotn ScHoot. The Student Councils. Published by The Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, 425 West 123rd Street, New York City, 
1922 (36 pp.). 

A plan for student and teacher codperative government. Information concerning 


duties of various organizations. This booklet presents concrete material co- 
operatively worked out. 


LovinGc, SALuiez. Student Government in the High School. Virginia 
Teacher, 5:246-51, September 1924. 


An account of the Inter-Collegiate Association of Student Government’s attempt 
to put into high schools some form of “Student Government or Honor System.” 


* LayMAN, R. L. The Ben Blewett Junior High School of St. Louis. School 
Review, 28:26-40, 97-111, January and February, 1920. 


Organization, clubs, pupil participation in school government, and other plans 
for securing pupil codperation are described. 


*Lyman, R. L. Washington Junior High School, Rochester, New York. 
School Review, 28:178-208, March 1920. 


In presenting the plan of the whole school, the author gives a detailed description 


of pupil organization and pupil participation in the extra-curricular activities of 
the school. 


Lucey, Micuart J. The Application of Democracy to the Organization 
and Administration of the High School. Eighth Yearbook, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, pp. 126-33, 1924. Also Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 10:205-11, April 1924. 

‘Among other points, the principal of the Julia Richman High School discusses 


the plan of the “General Organization” and the emphasis on character and per- 
sonality in that school. 


McCiure, W. Morals by Rote. School Review, 27:458-64, June 1919. 


A brief summary of the rise of public interest in pupil self-government. 
McFarianp, E. W. Student Self-Government. Detroit Journal of Educa- 
tion, September 1921, pp. 20-22. 


An article justifying student self-government through the grade and high school, 
with a brief account of the court in each room, beginning with the fourth grade. 


McFar.anp, AtFreD J. Citizenship through Student Government. Popular 
Educator, 42 :84-85, 140-41, October and November 1924. 


A discussion based on recognizing conditions, means at hand, initiating project, pre- 
cautions, synopsis of actual work, details as to “penalties,” offenses and punish- 
ments, somne results of correlating ideas. The main emphasis is on the workings of 
the court. 
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* Masters, J. G. General Survey of Practices (in Extra-Curricular Activi- 
ties) Four Year and Senior High Schools. ‘Twenty-fifth Yearbook, Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Part II, pp. 39-54, 1926. 


On the basis of replies to 89 questionnaires and his own wide experience, the 
author analyzes, interprets, and comments on procedure in organizing activities, 
control in sponsorship, attitudes of, and remuneration of sponsors, control of par- 
ticipation, including samples of point systems, time and place of meeting, chief 
problems, the work as organized in three schools, and integrating qualities of these 
activities. 


Mayserry, B. A. Training for Leadership by Means of Student Govern- 
ment. Journal, National Education Association, 14:186, June 1925. 


A brief statement of pupil participation in government in the Lincoln High School, 
Kansas City. 


Mecuanic Arts HicH Scuoor, Boston. The School Council. Citizen- 
ship through Character, 1:30-39, April 1926. Published by the School 
Committee, Boston. 


A report summarizing the organization and work of the council, together with 
teacher and pupil opinion of the council. 


Miiier, ARMOND R. Team Work in the Management of a Large High 
School. Sixth Yearbook, National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, pp. 20-28, 1922. 

Among other factors the principal of the Wm. McKinley High School, St. Louis, 
discusses the place of the student council in the administration of a public high 
school. 


* Myers, Jessie Du Vat. Ethical Guidance as Interpreted by the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Junior High School, Philadelphia. Tenth Yearbook, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals, pp. 136-48, 1926. 


Ethical guidance through school ideals, honor code, subject instruction, influence of 
teachers (especially the home room counselor), student government, extra-curricular 
activities, teacher training. 


Nunn, T. P. Education, Its Data and First Principles. Pp. 92-103. Ed- 
ward Arnold & Company, London, 1920. 
An analysis and comment on some current experiments in pupil participation in 


government in England. An exceptionally keen appreciation of the place of the 
teacher in a democratic situation. 


Opett, CuHartes W. and BLoucu, Joun H. An Annotated Bibliography 
Dealing with Extra-Curricular Activities in Elementary and High Schools. 
University of Illinois, Bulletin No. 29, February 15, 1926. 
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One of the ten divisions of this bibliography is devoted to citizenship and contains 
forty-six items dealing with some phase of pupil participation in government. 


* OsporNE, C. H. CAuLFIELD. Experiments in Self-Government in Second- 
ary Schools. Chapter XII, pp. 177-90 in Educational Methods and Move- 
ments. With an introduction by John Adams. D. C. Heath & Company. 


A summary and evaluation of some current experiments in England. The author 
distinguishes between self-government and the prefect system, points out the aims 
of self-government, the values, and discusses the place of the staff in the developing 
of a plan of self-government. 


* PARMENTER, ErHet M. Student Government: A Project Method. School 

Review, 83:115-25, February 1925. 

A statement of theory and an account of some constructive activities of pupils 
in the East Technical High School of Cleveland in participating in the government 
of this high school, including the work of the following committees: safety, clean up, 
lost and found, locker, hospitality, secretarial; a series of projects, and an evaluation 
of work done. 


*PauL, Francis H. J. The Growth of Character Through Participation 
in Extra-Curriculum Activities. Fifth Yearbook, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, pp. 54-60, 1921. 

The opportunity for character building and student codperation in the manage- 
ment of the school is pointed out. 


* PecHsTEIN, L. A. and McGrecor, A. Laura. Psychology of the Junior 
High School Pupil. Pp. 215-19. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 


An account of one type of student council. 


* Pickett, F. G. Training for Citizenship through Practice. School Re- 
view, 28:518-28, September 1920. 


With the High School at Lincoln, Neb., as a background, the former principal 
presents a plan for enabling pupils to practice citizenship. 


*Pounp, Oxivia. Need of a Constructive Social Program for the High 
School. School Review, 26:153-67, March 1918. 


The adviser of girls in the High School of Lincoln, Neb., gives (1) a criterion 
for the evaluation of student organizations; (2) the experience of the Lincoln 
teachers in dealing with student organizations; (3) the returns from a questionnaire 
sent to various schools asking information in regard to purposes, supervision, and 
proportion of the student body participating in societies, etc. 


*Pounp, Ottvia. Social Reconstruction in the High School. School and 
Society, 14:509-13, December 3, 1921. 


A report from the High School, Lincoln, Neb., telling how the school became a 
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democracy for citizens, training the pupils in the actual experiences of life. The 
socialized recitation, student council, and club activities are discussed. 


Ray, J. T. Democratic Government in Schools. Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, IIl., 1899. 


In a booklet of some 14,000 words the principal of the John Crerar School, 
Chicago, gives an account of the plan in this school whereby pupils from the 
second grade up elect tribunes in each room of the school. The arguments for the 
system, the “Constitution,” and an evaluation of the results are given. 


®Rucc, Earue. Special Types of Activities; Student Participation in School 
Government. Twenty-fifth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II, pp. 127-40, 1926. 


The author analyzed 50 articles dealing with the topic and listed (1) the claims, 
values or objectives set forth; (2) the theories or principles upon which student 
participation is or should be established; (3) the frequency of mention of the chief 
obstacles. 

There are presented also 12 “tentative comments” set forth by the author as a 
result of analyzing questionnaire returns from 191 schools as to current practices 
in pupil participation in government. 


* Ryan, H. H. The Government of the School. Seventh Yearbook, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals, pp. 44-48, 1923. 


An analysis of the junior high school pupil in respect to government, types of 
activities in government best suited to pupils of this age and of parents’ responses 
to type of pupil participation in government in the Ben Blewett Junior High School. 


Sackett, S$. F. An Experiment in High School Democracy. Educational Re- 
view, 67:262-65, May 1924. 


A story of how the pupils in a school developed the spirit and some of the 
technique for participating in their own government. 


Sass, DororHy M. Student Service in the High School. School Review, 
33 :661-70, November 1925. 


This article shows how pupils may assist in the routine work of the high school, 
such as monitor service, police work in the halls, information clerks, messengers, 
etc., as a means of “lightening the routine work of teachers and school secretaries.” 
Possibilities of exploiting are not discussed. 


*SaTCHELL, J. K. Student Participation in School Administration. School 
Review, 30:733-41, December 1922. 


One hundred and fifty replies to two hundred questionnaires sent to Pennsylvania 
high schools showed that forty-two had some form of pupil participation in govern- 
ment. Three types are described. Reasons for successes and failures are given. 
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Scott, Coun A. - Social Education. Chapters VI and VII. Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1908. 


The relationship of self-organized group work to the dictated work of the school. 


‘Stimpson, JAMeEs. Student Government in England. School Review, 
30:164-66, March 1922. 


Extract from an article originally appearing in the London Times. Criticizes the 
general contemporary tendency toward student self-government. Points out its 
dangers and inconsistencies. 


* Simpson, J. H. An Adventure in Education. Sedgwick and Jackson, Ltd., 
London, 1917. (207 pp.) 


This English schoolmaster describes “an adventure,” “an experiment in the educa- 
tive effect of self-government in one of the lower forms of a Public School” of 23 
ordinary boys, 13 to 17 years of age. ‘This is an intimate, personal study of the 
growth of these boys in their increasing ability to direct themselves. 


*SLEEZER, Marcaret M. Student Citizenship at the Senn High School. 

School Review, 32:508-20, September 1924. 

This author tells the concrete story of the growth of the idea of pupil participa- 
tion from 1917, when “it came into form” with an unusually alert freshman class, 
up to the time of writing, in the Senn High School, Chicago. The growth is traced, 
understandingly, step by step. 


SmitH, R. R. Three Experiments in Pupil Self-Government. Education 
37 :230-34, December 1916. 
The results of student council organizations in schools of small size, including 


both elementary and high schools. Some of the elements necessary for a successful 
organization and some of the causes for failure are given. 


SmitH, R. R. Democratizing a High School of Eighteen Hundred. Educa- 
tion, 38:374-79, January 1918. 
An article showing how a large high school may get good results from pupil 


self-government. Gives details of establishing a democratic student control. Brief 
explanation of a home room system. 


*SmitH, WituttAM A. The Junior High School. Chapter VII, pp. 260- 
322. Macmillan Company, 1925. 


A general discussion of status of extra-curricular activities in junior high school, 
including pupil participation in school government, class organization, clubs, publica- 
tions, the assembly, musical and social activities, and the administration of extra- 
curricular activities. 


* Social Guidance in Cleveland High Schools. Cleveland Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, 301 Leader News Building, Cleveland, Ohio. (189 pp.) 
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This study, made by a committee of Cleveland teachers, Charles E. Ozanne, 
chairman, has for its chief purpose the pointing out of “those methods and devices 
in individual schools which seem suggestive and most likely to prove of value for 
other schools.” There is a clear description of many kinds of extra-curricular 
activities as they exist in Cleveland junior and senior high schools. 


Taytor, Josiah W. The School Community Plan for Pupil Activities. 
High School Quarterly, 12:128-29, January 1924. 


A brief statement setting up a plan of commissions, or boards, for sharing in the 
direction of extra-curricular affairs. 


Witps, Ermer H. Supervision of Extra-Curricular Activities. School Re- 
view, 25:659-73, November 1917. 
Gives plans of different high schools and tabular view of experiments in adminis- 


tration of extra-curricular activities; also submits a plan in diagram for organiza- 
tion and administration of these activities. 


Wise, J. H. and Roemer, JosepH. A Study of the Extra-Curricular 
Activities in the Public High Schools of Florida. University Record, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Teachers College, Vol. 20, No. 1, June 1925. 


Chapters I-IV are devoted to a study of the extra-curricular activities of the 
public high schools of the state of Florida. Chapter V is a “running discussion of an 
experiment” that the author carried on with the school officials of Orlando City, Fla. 
There is an appendix containing student council constitutions. Bibliography. 


Witson, Etta E. The Girls League as an Agency in the Education of High 
School Girls. School Review, 33:208-19, March 1925. 


An account is given of a Girls League in respect to constitution, eight standing 
committees, initiation ceremony and concrete accomplishments. 


Woopwarp, Maser C. Student Government at Western High School. 
Detroit Journal of Education, 3:230-31, January 1923. 


An account of the development of a student council. 


List of References on Student Self-Government and the Honor System. United 
States Bureau of Education, Library Leaflet No. 31, 1925. 


A list cf some one hundred references, some of which are annotated. 


THE HOME ROOM 


The home room is known by many other names, such as the ad- 
visory period, the record room, the book-room. In the writer's 
opinion, the home room is, or should be, the basis of pupil participa- 
tion in the extra-curricular life of the school. An increasing number 
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of schools are realizing in work accomplished, the real opportunities 
provided in the home room period. 


Articles marked * should be read first. 


Ciark, T. A. Advisory Systems for Students. School and Society, 17 :85-90, 
January 27, 1923. 


An article on methods employed in college advisory systems. Has valuable points 
for advisers in secondary schools as well. 


* CockRELL, Emerson T. The Home Room Period. Junior High School 
Clearing House, 2: No. 2, pp. 11-15, October 1923. 


The home room period as a means of dealing with various important phases of 
the social and moral life of the pupils that are not directly dealt with in the ordinary 
class work as well as means of handling administrative work. Current practice in 
Cleveland junior high schools. 


*Cowinc, Heten H. The Four-Year Home Room Period. School and 
Society, 15 :627-29, June 10, 1922. 


The home room as a means of solving a dificult problem in a crowded school; 
viz., “Knowing better the peculiar needs of every individual”; various plans for 
the composition of the home room; favors the home room teacher’s remaining with 
the same group during their years in the high school and that the home room be 
composed of representatives of all classes—freshman, sophomore, etc. 


*Cox, Pump W. L. The Ben Blewett Junior High School. School Re- 
view, 27:345-59, May 1919. 
The author, as principal of this school when it was organized, explains how the 
“advisory periods” were the “fundamental step” in socializing the school (pp. 
349-52); the scheme of organization; a partial list of activities in which advisory 


groups engaged; the part these groups played in the development of “grade con- 
gresses” and the student council. 


* Foster, C. R. Extra-Curricular Activities in High Schools. Johnson 
Publishing Company, 1925. 


Home room activities; place of the home room in the activities period (pp. 15-18) ; 
its relation to the council (pp. 86-87); place in educational and vocational guidance 


(p. 181). 


Foster, C. R. The High School System of Pittsburgh. Twenty-fifth Year- 
book, National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, 1926, p. 223. 


Explanation of the relation of the home room organization to the whole scheme 
of pupil participation in government. 


Foster, C. R. and Fickincer, Frank. Langley Junior-Senior High School, 
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Pittsburgh. Twenty-fifth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Part II, 1926, pp. 213-15. 


The authors present the home room as a part of the activities period and indicate 
the character of the organization, programs, and supervision. 


FRETWELL, Evpert K. A Survey of Extra-Curricular Activities. Baltimore 
School Survey, Vol. III, pp. 101-10. Albrecht Company, Baltimore, Md.., 
1921. 

The surveyor points out (pp. 108-09) the place of the home room in developing 

a scheme of pupil participation in school government. 


* FRETWELL, Evpert K. A Survey of Extra-Curricular Activities in Phila- 
delphia High Schools. Report of the Survey of the Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia, Book IV, pp. 117-21, 1922. 

The author presents a theory of the home room; points out conditions in Phila- 


delphia senior high schools; makes six recommendations of what he thinks these 


high schools should do. 


FRETWELL, Evpert K. General Survey of Practices; Six Year Elementary 
School. Twenty-fifth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Part II, 1926, pp. 57-60. 


The committees which the author points out as existing in the first six grades 
can in many cases serve with still greater success in the junior high school home room. 


* Grass, J. M. and Lewis, W. D. Manual for High Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. Pp. 95-115. Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., 
1922. 

“Each school should inaugurate its activities with a home room period”; “adminis- 
trative routine work (absences, reports, etc.) should consume only a minimum of 
the weekly home room period” (p. 100). In outlining the activities period (p. 105), 
the authors consider leadership, point out seven types of activities and make 
four specific suggestions for the work of the home room. 


Green, C. H. Psychanalysis in the Class Room. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

1922. 

The author attempts to present as clearly and as simply as possible such parts 
of psychanalytic theory as are most likely to be of use to parents and teachers. 
This book, so McDougall thinks, “will serve in some measure as a corrective of the 
exaggerated ‘behaviorism’ which is rampant in this country.” 


* Hreronimous, N. C. The Teacher-Adviser in the Junior High School. 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 3:91-94, February 1917. 


The advisory work should be a part of the duty of every teacher; each teacher 
should be assigned a definite, segregated group of pupils for whom he is to act as 
adviser; qualifications for advisory work should be considered equally with teaching 
ability when employing or re-employing a teacher. 
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Jounson, F. W. Problems of Boyhood. University of Chicago Press, 
1914. 
The author presents, usually in five or six pages, a part of the content of twenty- 
two discussions carried on by him with the Discussion Club of the University of 


Chicago High School, and includes such topics as habit, honesty, property rights, 
loyalty, etc. 


Jounson, F. W. Social Organization of the High School. School Review, 
17 :665-80, December 1909. 


The presentation of the extra-curricular life of the school includes a discussion, 
p. 669, of the “house” system in the English public school. 


KeEtiy, F. J. Educational Guidance of Students. Chapter IV, pp. 62-81, 
in The American Arts College. Macmillan, 1925. 


Four topics are considered: (1) Determining the amount of work carried in “The 
American Arts College”; (2) Counsel and guidance of freshmen; (3) Counsel and 
guidance of students above freshman year; (4) Vocational guidance. This is a 
study of college students but is helpful for high school teachers. 


*Lyman, R. L. Ben Blewett Junior High School of St. Louis. School 
Review, 28:31-32, January 1920. 
The whole school was organized by home room or “advisory” groups. Each 


home room had its name, motto, and elected officers. It carried on programs of its 
own and had two representatives in the class congress. 


Lyman, R. L. Washington Junior High School, Rochester, New York. 
School Review, 28:178-204, March 1920. 


The fifty-two home room units of 35 pupils each were considered the “core of 
the democratic organization” (p. 197), but with only fifteen minutes a week in 
which to.meet as a home room (p. 202) most of the work was done in other periods. 


Lyman, R. L. Guidance Program of the Holmes Junior High School. 
School Review, 32:93-104, February 1924. 


The author points out (pp. 94-95) the work of the home room period in the 
regular schedule for personal guidance. 


McGrecor, A. Laura. A Program of Guidance in the Junior High School. 


Eighth Yearbook, National Association of Secondary School Principals, pp. 
60-61, 1924. 


The author, in explaining the guidance work that should be carried on in the 
junior high school, points out (p. 61) the work that must be done by the home 
room teacher. 


*McKown, H. C. Home Room Activities. Pennsylvania School Journal, 
73:21-22, September 1924. 
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The author advocates home rooms for getting acquainted, for guidance, for 
administration, and suggests topics for home room discussion and programs. 


* PecusTeiIn, L. A. and McGrecor, A. Laura. Psychology of the Junior 
High School Pupil. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 
The authors define the home room section; the duties of the home room teacher; 
time allotments in the regular schedule for the work to be carried on. 


PressEY, Benrietp. He Asked the Dean. Atlantic Monthly, pp. 612-14, 
November 1925. 
This is the story of a conversation between an awkward, homely, mentally alert 
boy and the freshman dean. “Of course it never happened” but “one wishes it 
might” in both college and high school. 


Proctor, W. M. Educational and Vocational Guidance. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1925. 
The author discusses the guidance values of social-civic activities, pp. 167-72; an 
analysis of avocations in relation to guidance, pp. 205-15; moral guidance in subject 
matter and in teacher personality, pp. 236-39. 





*Prunty, Merie. Tulsa High School. Twenty-fifth Yearbook, National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part II, pp. 188-90, 1926. 


The principal of Tulsa High School explains the nature of home rooms in this 
school, sponsorship, the common elements in all the 66 home room programs and 
the core content of home room programs by years. 


Rossins, C.L. The Socialized Recitation. Pp. 13-22. Allyn & Bacon, 1920. 


In discussing the nature of socialization the author points out some of the ways : 
by which the “we feeling” is developed. The philosophy presented deals with the 
fundamentals in home room organization. 


RowrsacH, Q. A. W. Non-Athletic Student Activities in the Secondary 
School. Pp. 126-27. Westbrook Publishing Company, 1925. 


The relation of the home room to the programs of activities included in this 





study. 
Simpson, J. H. An Adventure in Education. Sedgwick and Jackson, Ltd., 

London, 1917. 

The author tells the story of one “home room” of twenty-three boys in an 
English public school where the other groups were working on a different system. 
SmitH, H. P. Socializing School Children. American Educational Digest, 

44:147-49, 172, December 1924. 


The author presents a definite plan of home room organization. 
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STockInG, W. R., Jr. The Detroit House Plan. Tenth Yearbook, National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, pp. 83-90, 1926. 


An account of a house system whereby high school pupils are placed in groups of 


200 to 450 in charge of one teacher for routine administration and personal 
supervision. 


* Terry, PaAut W. General Survey of Practices; Junior High Schools. 
Twenty-fifth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
II, pp. 34-35, 1926. 

The distribution of the amount of time that pupils spend with the home room 


teacher in 154 schools, together with the functions of the home room as discovered 
by this study. 


Terry, Paut W. Administration of Extra-Curricular Activities in the High 
School. School Review, 33:738, December 1925. 
The time of meeting and the activities in various home rooms of different schools 


are presented. 


THOMAS-TINDALL, EmMMa V., and Myers, Jessie. Junior High School Life. 
Macmillan, 1924. 


The work of the home room counselor in pupil adjustment, pp. 63-64; in personal 
guidance, pp. 182-83; in avocational guidance, p. 112 and p. 185. 


Winner, H. E. The Place and Value of Extra-Curricular Activities in High 
School. Seventh Yearbook, National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, pp, 91-92, 1923. 


The home room period as “the clearing house for all regular and special activities 
in the school outside of the field of regular instruction.” 


* General Bulletin on Guidance. Bulletin No. 13, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1925. (123 pp.) 


Pages 36-37 deal specifically with home room guidance, but the whole bulletin 
is full of suggestions for everyone interested in guiding high school pupils. 


FINANCES 


The handling of.extra-curricular finances can be safe and at the 
same time genuinely educative for the whole school. In the thirty 
items of this bibliography, various plans are presented that are being 
tried out in different high schools. 


Articles marked thus * should probably be read first. 


* ALLEN, CHARLES F. Outlines in Extra-Curricular Activities. Pp. 85-93. 
Published by Little Rock, Arkansas, High School Print Shop, 1924. 
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A plan in internal financial school accounting dealing with the following items: 
Purpose, definitions, budget, officials, receipts, disbursements, mail orders, book- 
keeping, statements (financial), auditing and printing and sale of tickets. Forms 
are included. 


* Bacon, Francis L. Correlating the Extra-Curricular Activities with the 
Department of Business Education. School Review, 30:671-78, November 
1922. 


A plan for handling through the pupils in business education all the finances of 
student organizations. The success depends upon the following factors: a definite 
plan requiring all students in business education to participate; a rotation of the 
students in the various phases of the work; the centralization of all the general busi- 
ness and financial relations of the school in the activity office and school bank. 


Brooks, Georce F. The Handling of Activity Funds. The Scholastic Editor, 
3:9-10, December 1923. 


Detailed plan of handling funds through pupil activity bank in which each student 
activity keeps its funds. General fund created by 10 per cent levy on all activities 
except athletics. Forms printed. 


Brown, R. E. Financing High School Organizations. Educational Review, 
§9:153-59, February 1920. 


Discussion—how shall the different high school organizations be financed; what 
shall be done with money left over at the end of the year; who shall take care of 


the funds. 


* ENGELHARDT, N. L. and Gritt, G. W. Internal School Accounting for 
Extra-Curricular Activities in Public Schools. ‘Teachers College Record, 
26:753-64, May 1925. 


A plan to have all organizations, departments, and activities function in a financial 
way in or through the office of the principal and how the plan is organized and 
worked out in detail. 


Extra-Curricular Affairs Placed on a Budget in Saratoga. University 
of the State of New York, Bulletin to the Schools, 12:149, February 1926. 


An account of a plan in operation since 1924-1925 whereby pupils pay five cents 
a week; distribution of the fund; results for pupils. 


Gritt, G. W. Internal School Accounting. Proceedings, National Associa- 
tion of Public School Business Officials, May 1922. 


The keeping of all accounts, including student organizations, by a financial sec- 
retary. Forms are shown and explained. 


* Grimes, J. O. An Accounting System for Extra-Curricular Activities in 
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the Ypsilanti High School. American Schoolmaster, 18:294-99, September 
1925. 


This article gives a general financial plan for student organizations. The duties 
of cashier, auditor, treasurer, sponsor, and ticket committee are outlined, Forms 
are shown. 


Harwoop, Hazet M. Extra-Curricular Activities in High Schools. School 
Review, 26:273-81, 1918. 


This article includes among other things a plan for handling the finances of 
student organizations. 


Jotty, L. F. An Accounting System for High School Organizations. School 
Review, 31 :136-42, February 1923. 


Bad effects resulting from a lack of definite organization; a formal, centralized 
system of accounting for high school organizations; description of forms and 
their uses. 


Jones, GERTRUDE. Systematizing the Financial Affairs of High School Stu- 
dent Organizations. School and Society, 15 :611-12, June 1922. 


Description of a plan in which a faculty auditing committee supervises the handling 
of student organization funds. 


* Jones, GERTRUDE. Internal Accounting in High Schools. American School 
Board Journal, April 1923. 


A faculty committee is organized to control two phases of student activities— 
the care and expenditure of funds, and the sale of tickets to all school events. 
Forms are shown. 


Lewis, Grace T. Centralizing Student Activities in the High School. School 
Review, 31 :612-26, October 1923. 


A centralized scheme of handling the finances of pupil organizations, used in 


Mount Vernon, N. Y.., is included. 


* McKown, H. C. Financial Administration of Extra-Curricular Activities. 
Twenty-fifth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
II, pp. 111-26, 1926. 


After a questionnaire study of some 400 schools, the author presents, in clear 
detail, three plans for handling the finances of extra-curricular activities. 


* MerepiTH, FRANK G. The Correlation of Extra-Curricular Activities with 
High School Business Education. Vocational Education Magazine, Decem- 
ber 1923, pp. 283-84. 


A plan of organization supervised by the director of business education. Descrip- 
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tion of how funds are handled, and amount of student participation at Mont- 


clair, N. J. 


MoeHLMAN, A. B. Internal Accounting for High Schools. American School 
Board Journal, 63 :40-42, 120, September 1921. 


Detailed account of plan by which Detroit handles internal accounts of inter- 
mediate and high schools in accordance with regulations of the board of education. 


New York’s New Rules on Students and School Funds. American School 
Board Journal, 69:119, November 1924. 


Suggestions made by committee appointed to investigate the problem of the 
collection and expending of school moneys. 


Nrxon, O. F. The Cost and Financing of Student Publications. School 
Review, 31:204-12, March 1923. 
Data secured from 220 replies to a questionnaire to high school principals in 
the North Central Association, 1921-1922, on the annual, magazine, and news- 


paper as to purpose, nature and type, management, supervision and direction, cost 
and financing, attitude of business and professional men toward student publications. 


Ouney, A. F. Financing Extra-Curricular Activities in High School. Ameri- 
can Journal of Education, 97 :6-7, January 4, 1923. 
A plan by which a faculty member is treasurer; an elected pupil business manager ; 


funds pooled; advantages and disadvantages of the scheme. 


*Prunty, Merwe. Sane and Systematic Direction of Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities. Sixth Yearbook, National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, pp. 1-8, 1922. 


Includes a coéperative plan of financing school activities. 
Scott, M. J. and Hitt, C. W. Financial Accounting in Student Activities. 
School Review, 32:442-44, June 1924. 
A plan for financing extra-curricular activities as an extra-curricular activity in 
the Community High School, Marengo, Illinois—a school of 200 pupils. 
Stamper, A. W. Financial Administration of Student Organization. School 
Review, 19:25-33, January 1911. 


Dangers of permitting student organizations to go unsupervised in the handling 
of their finances; plan of auditing accounts with instructions and forms to be used; 
school clearing-house for the purpose of collecting dues, etc. 


* Warp, R. W. Financing Student Activities. Seventh Yearbook, National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, pp. 57-61, 1923. 


Plan of the “student board of control”; scheme of a voluntary weekly pupil 
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tax of ten cents, in which 96 per cent of pupils participate; tax provides for sub- 
scription to the school paper and admits to all games; finances handled through 
the commercial department. 


Wueeter, W. H. The Financial Administration of High School Student 
Activities. Educator-Journal, 21: 268-70, 284, January 1921. 
Discussion of the plan used in the high school, Goshen, Ind. 

Boise (IpAHO) HicH ScHoor. Handbook. Article 4 in Constitution of 
Student Body. 
Statement of the organization of finances on a budget system. 

De Wirt Cuiinton HicuH ScuHoot (New York City). The Red Book 


(Handbook). Article 5 in the Constitution of the General Organization and 
Article 3 in the By-laws. 


An account of the way money is held and appropriated on a budget basis. 
Furnt (MicuHicAn) Senior Hich ScHoor. The Student Union Handbook, 
1925-1926. Article 5, Section 7 of the Constitution of Student Union. 
A statement of the duties and powers of the finance commission. 
Lincotn (NesrAsKA) HicuH Scnoot. The Red and Black (Handbook), 
1925. The Financing System, pp. 27-28. 
A statement of how finances are handled. 
* MANUAL Arts HiGH ScHoot, Los ANGeELEs, CALIF. The Life of Manual 
Arts, pp. 16-41, 47-48. 
An account of the way extra-curricular finances of $110,000 to $125,000 a year 
are handled in this school. 
New RocHetite (New York) HicH Scuoor. General Handbook. Con- 
stitution of the General Organization. Articles 6 and 9. 


A statement of dues, holding of funds, budget and appropriations. 


FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 


A continuation of “Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary 
Schools II,” an annotated bibliography of 68 items, arranged by 
years, on high school fraternities and sororities, Teachers College 
Record, 24:147-58, March 1923. 


1923 


Fraternities—The Decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois on High School 
Fraternities. School Review, 31:322-39, May 1923. 
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The full text of the law enacted in 1919 by the Illinois legislature, prohibiting 
fraternities, is given; also the full decision of the Supreme Court in a test case. 
There is included a statement of legislation and court decisions in other states. 


PERKINS, GLEN O. The Elimination of Fraternities and Sororities in the 
Tucson High School. School Review, 31:224-26, March 1923. 


The author presents the constructive policy by which fraternities were eliminated 
from the Tucson High School in two years. 


State Laws, School Board Regulations and Judicial Decisions Relating to High 
School Fraternities. City School Leaflet No. 7, May 1923. Department 
of the Interior, Superintendent of Public Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.; price five cents. 


1924 


High School Fraternities. Sierra Educational News, 20:156-60, March 1924. 


High school fraternities and the law in California. Arguments for and against 
fraternities. Substitution rather than suppression as a remedy. 


The High School Fraternity Evil Once More. School Board Journal, 69:62, 
November 1924. 


Legislation and court decisions regarding school fraternities editorially reviewed, 
including the exceptional decision in Missouri. 


Fraternities, Democracy and the High School. Educational Review, 67 :157- 
58, March 1924. 


Fraternities are an undesirable factor in high schools and should, if possible, be 
eradicated. 


Metcuer, C. R. Fraternities as a Phase of Social Organization on the Col- 
lege Campus. Kentucky High School Quarterly, Vol. 10, No. 2, April 1924. 


A discussion by the dean of men of the University of Kentucky, which considers 
the fraternity in relation to scholarship and to general social activities. 


1925 


Fraternities in High Schools. School Board Journal, 71:72, August 1925. 


A brief summary is presented of the fraternity case in Washington, D. C., in- 
cluding the action of the Board in 1916 and 1921. 


Monanuan, A. C. High School Fraternities. School Board Journal, 70:108, 
May 1925. 
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A statement is made of the ruling of the Board of Education, Washington, D. C.., 
regarding fraternities and of the proposed legal fight by advocates of high school 
fraternities. 


Truster, H. R. State High School Athletic Associations. School Board 
Journal, 70:40, June 1925. 


The dean of the College of Law, University of Florida, interprets some court 
decisions affecting the power of boards of education to limit pupil participation in 
school activities other than regular class work—especially in fraternities and 
athletics. 


High School Fraternities Defiant. School Board Journal, 79:112, June 1925. 


Quotations from the “Omaha Bee” and “The Journal” of Lincoln, Neb., show 
that Lincoln had to “fight its way to the courts” to settle the fraternity question, 
and suggestion is made that Omaha may have to do the same. 


1926 


McDanieL, M. R. Laws against High School Fraternities. Tenth Year- 
book, National Association of Secondary School Principals, pp. 58-62, 1926. 
A presentation by states of answers to four questions: Have fraternities been a 

problem in your schools; have you a state law prohibiting fraternities; has the law 


been tested in the courts; to what extent is the law violated. The Illinois law 
against fraternities is quoted. 


Perkins, GLEN O. High School Fraternities Again. School Review, 34:277- 
80, April 1926. 


A statement of the California law and of the way the fraternity problem has been 
worked out in the senior high school, San Diego, California. 


ASSEMBLIES 


A continuation of “Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools 
III,” an annotated bibliography of twenty items on Assemblies in 
Teachers College Record, 25 :61-69, January, 1924. 


Articles marked * should be read first. 


Aten, C. F. An Assembly Program Prepared and Given during National 
Education Week, West Side Junior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
School Print Shop, November 1925. (23 pp.) 


An assembly program in which the pupils explained the school—curricular and 
extra-curricular—to the visiting Rotary Club. 


*Beart, Vinora. The High School Assembly Problem. American School- 
master, 38 :24-32, January 1925. 
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The assistant principal of Normal High School, Ypsilanti, Mich., gives a vivid 
account of various types of assembly programs that have been successful in this 
school, describing in some detail an armistice day pageant, written and produced 
by the combined efforts of pupils and faculty. 


* Bettes, Appig E. A Project for Assembly. Journal of Educational Method, 
5:145-46, December 1925. 
A tenth grade English class presented an assembly program—pantomiming scenes 


from books read—and had the audience score results on the basis of recognition. 
Aim: to make the program interesting, entertaining, thought-provoking. 


CENTER, STELLA §. Character Education through Assemblies and Classroom 
Instruction. In the “Report of the Committee on Character Education.” 
Published by the Board of Education of New York City, August 1924, 
PP. 35-47- 

The author suggests material for section assemblies, for general assemblies, cor- 
relation of instruction in regular subjects and instruction in character development 
and the technique of procedure. 


Cooper, Atice C. School Assemblies in the Program of Social Activities. 
University High School Journal, 4:25-34, March 1924. 


A discussion of the assembly as a significant form of student activity, and some 
types of assemblies that have proved worth while at the University High School. 


* CuBBERLEY, Ettwoop P. The Principal and His School. Chapter XVII, 
Use of the Assembly Period, pp. 320-334. 


Importance of assembly period—relation of the principal—types of assemblies 
and assembly programs—class responsibility. 


* Evans, E. E. What to Do with the High School Assembly. The School 
Review, 31:282-86, April 1923. 
The principal of Neodesha, Kans., High School gives returns from a ques- 


tionnaire sent out to the high schools of Kansas concerning the present practices 
of the high school assembly. The report includes a list of suggested programs. 


Foster, CHARLES R. Extra-Curricular Activities of the High School. Chap- 
ter VI, The School Assembly, pp. 108-27. Johnson Publishing Company, 
1925. 


Nine purposes of the assembly and sample programs. 
FunkKuHouserR, H. Gray. The School Assembly. American Educational 
Digest, 44:62-63, October 1924. 


Author emphasizes the fact that there should be no assembly without a definite 
purpose. 
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* Harvey, Marize TurRNeER and Crecetius, Marcaret A. Morning Exer- 
cises, Closing of School, Special-day Programs. Chapter I, pp. 1-35 in 
KENDALL, C. N. and Miricx, G. A., How to Teach the Special Subjects. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. 


Helpful suggestions and concrete programs growing in the main out of the life 
of the school. Helpful for all schools but especially for rural schools. 


Hawkes, F. P. Organizing and Supervising Assembly Programs. Journal of 
Educational Method, 5§:197-201. 


The principal of the Junior High School, West Arlington, Mass., tells the story 
of the purposes and method of assemblies with his own school as a background. 


JOHNSEN, Burces. Compulsory Chapel in Our Colleges. School and Society, 
23:274-75, February 27, 1926. 


“In discussing chapel in an undergraduate college the chief point at issue should 
not be the compulsion, but the nature of the service students are compelled to attend.” 


KrmBaLL, R. S$. Protecting the First Period. School and Society, 18:176-77, 
August 11, 1923. 


The place of the assembly in the time schedule. 


*Leacu, H. W. The High School Assembly. Proceedings, Second Annual 


Conference, Ohio State University. Ohio State University Bulletin, pp. 
259-68, 1922. 


An account of assemblies held in the high school, Marietta, Ohio, with emphasis 
on seeing that the “citizenry of the high school democracy is of the correct type.” 


*McKown, H. C. An Educational Gold Mine. Pennsylvania School 
Journal, 73:273-78, January 1925. 


The author presents two pictures of assembly programs—one of the “anaesthetiz- 


ing” type and one interesting, human, educative, together with suggestions for 
assembly programs. 


Mattoon, Laura I. and Bracpon, Heten D. Services for the Open. The 
Century Company, 1924. (212 pp.) 


This volume is intended primarily for assemblies at camps. ‘The general plan 
is a series of readings of abounding out-of-door vigor and beauty for alternate 
reading of the leader and the group. Many of the “lessons,” as Harry Emerson 


Fosdick says in a foreword, “help to make more clear the presence of the Great 
Companion in the out-of-doors.” 


Mixer, H. L. and Harcreaves, R. T. The Self-Directed School. Pp. 
328-37. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. 


A theory of the school assembly with illustrative programs. 
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Prosst, Etta M. The School Assembly as a Socializing Influence. Ameri- 
can Education, 26:401-408, May 1923. 


The part played by the assembly of Longfellow School in developing pupil par- 
ticipation in school activities. 


Roursacu, Q. A. W. Non-Athletic Activities in the Secondary School. Pp. 
133-36. Westbrook Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 1925. 


Aims and outcomes of the assembly. 


SCHAUFFLER, RopertT H. Our American Holidays; including Arbor Day, 
Christmas, Easter, Flag Day, Independence Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Me- 
morial Day, Thanksgiving, Washington’s Birthday. Moffat, Yard and Com- 
pany. 

In this series of books the author brings together, under such headings as origin, 


celebration, significance, spirit, stories, much of the best thought in prose and verse 
that has been written directly on, or in the spirit of, the day. 


THOMAS-TINDALL, EMMA V. and Myers, Jesste Du Vat. Junior High 
School Life. Chapters XII and XIII, Guidances, through Grade Forums, 
and Type Lessons for Grade Forums, pp. 126-67. Macmillan, 1924. 


Theory and concrete programs. 


Training in Citizenship in the Horace Mann School. Pp. 71-78. Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 


Theory of some assemblies—nine “student write-ups of representative assemblies.” 


* Improving High School Assemblies. American Educational Digest, 43:51-53, 
82, 83, October 1923. 
An analysis of 519 replies to a request to nearly one thousand superintendents 
and principals to report the best things in their assemblies; classified under “devo- 


tional, musical, addresses, demonstrations, and group performance.” Some “con- 
structive suggestions” and a “minority report” are included. 


AUDITORIUM 


Cuapwick, R. D. Auditorium Studies. Yearbook, N. E. A. Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 2:451-62, 1923. 


The paper presents for Morgan Park School, Duluth, Minn., the sources of the 
contributions to the auditorium programs; a record of the number of pupils who 
participated; some evidence of the range of grades that may be profitably assembled 
in an auditorium group. 


RossMAN, JoHN G. What Gary is Doing for Its Children. Teachers College 
Record, 27 :279-92. 
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In this account of the Gary schools, pages 283-84 are devoted to an account of 
the auditorium period. 


SPAIN, CHARLES L. The Auditorium in “The Platoon School in Detroit.” 
Detroit Educational Bulletin, No. 2, pp. 31-36, January 1923 


The auditorium as a socializing, integrating, correlating unit. 


Spain, CHARLES L. The Platoon School. Pp. 80-89. Macmillan Company, 
1924. 
While the discussion is limited to elementary schools, there are suggestions of 
value for high schools, especially junior high schools. 


SULLIVAN, ELLEN F. Correlation in the Work-Study-Play School. Ellen F. 
Sullivan, Akron, Ohio. 


The majority of the twenty-five chapters are devoted to a correlation of audi- 
torium work and other work of the platoon school. Plans for special-day observance 
of Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lincoln’s Birthday and a May festival are included 
in Chapters 22-25. 


Weck, F. W. The Auditorium in the Gary Schools. Chicago Schools Journal, 
7:376-79, June 1925. 


An account of what one visitor found in one day’s observation. 
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TRUSTEES 


HE following notes are taken from the 
minutes of the meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of Teachers College which 
was held on Thursday, April 22, 1926: 
Mr. Jesse Homer Newlon, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Denver, Colorado, 
was elected Alumni Trustee for the en- 
suing two years. Superintendent New- 
lon succeeds Dr. E. C. Broome, whose 
term has expired. 

The Trustees accepted the gift of 
$7,500 from the Daughters of the Cin- 
cinnati for the establishment in Teachers 
College of the “John Chester Scholar- 
ship,” as provided in the will of the late 
Julia Chester Wells. The conditions gov- 
erning the award of this Scholarship are 
similar to those attaching to the “Army 
and Navy Scholarship” founded in 
Teachers College by this Society in 1906. 

“The Delta Sigma Memorial Fund” 
was established by gift from the Delta 
Sigma Alumnae Association, “in memory 


of those fine women, members of Delta 
Sigma, now eleven in number, who have 
passed into the life beyond, but the mem- 
ory of whose lives is still an inspiration 
to all who knew them.” This fund, 
which amounts to $1500, is now available 
for student loans under the same general 
conditions as of the other loan funds in 
charge of the Administrative Board on 
College Loan Funds. 

An Administrative Board for the 
Horace Mann School for Boys was es- 
tablished for the closer coéperation of 
the patrons in the conduct of the School. 
The following members have been ap- 
pointed: Judge Richard H. Mitchell, 
Mr. S. M. Stroock, Mr. C. H. Pforz- 
heimer, Mr. D. A. Schulte, Mr. Francis 
Boardman, Mr. William O. Inglis, Pro- 
fessor George D. Strayer, and Professor 
C. C. Tillinghast, Principal, and Mr. 
John T. Van Sant, Associate Principal, 
ex officio. 


PRESENTATION OF THE PORTRAIT 
OF PROFESSOR DAVID EUGENE SMITH 


On Tuesday afternoon, April 27, 1926, 
a portrait of Dr. David Eugene Smith, 
professor of mathematics since 1901, was 
presented to the College on behalf of a 
number of his friends, being accepted by 
Mr. Macy, president of the Board of 
Trustees on behalf of the Board. 

The presentation was formally made 
by Professor C. T. McFarlane on be- 
half of the intramural donors. George 


A. Plimpton, Esq., spoke briefly on be- 
half of the extramural donors, followed 
by Mr. Mielziner, the artist. Dean 
Russell spoke on behalf of the Faculty, 
and Mr. Macy expressed the feeling of 
the Trustees with respect to the work 
of Professor Smith. 

The various addresses are given below 
in whole or in part, together with a 
photograph of the painting. 
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DAVID EUGENE SMITH, LL.D. 


Professor of Mathematics 1901. Professor Emeritus 1926 


Presented by some of his friends 


Painted by Leo Mielziner 
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For THE INTRAMURAL Donors 


Dr. C. T. McFariane, Professor of 
Geography 


It was in February, 1901, that David 
Eugene Smith become Professor of 
Mathematics in Teachers College. It 
was in February, 1926, that he resigned 
his professorship after 25 years of serv- 
ice. It is interesting to note, in this 
connection, that during this quarter of a 
century he was absent from his classroom 
but four days, except when away on 
College business,—a record that is un- 
usual if not unique. 

The influence of his teaching has 
spread as far as the influence of the Col- 
lege itself, as his students have come to 
him from all parts of our own country 
and from many and distant lands. His 
friends, however, feel a greater pride in 
the fact that for every earnest student 
who came he had something worth while 
to give. 

In a land and day of education bol- 
shevism he succeeded in teaching a re- 
spect for scholarly methods of study and 
research, and in pointing out to those 
who came seeking after truth a clear 
and sunlit path through the jungle of 
modern pedagogy. He himself held, and 
he had no hesitation in teaching, an ideal 
of mathematics that found a use for 
number and for measure outside the shop, 
and we owe him much for what he has 
shown us of its application to the beau- 
tiful and the eternal. 

It has been a matter of great satis- 
faction to his friends “within the walls” 
to know that the Trustees of the College 
have set aside office and library space 
where students may still, upon occasion, 
consult with him in regard to questions 
of research within his field and where 
they may continue to enjoy the use of 
the unique mathematical library that, 
out of his own means, he has brought 
together. 


Appreciative as his friends are of his 
scholarly genius and his great teaching 
ability, it is not after all for those quali- 
ties alone, or chiefly, that we love him. 
It is rather because he has been a kindly 
human brother with us all along the way. 
It is because in times of need he has 
always been a wise counsellor and a good 
friend. Of the depth of sincerity of the 
friendships that he inspires I, who have 
known him longer and more intimately 
than any one else here, except the mem- 
bers of his own family, give to-day a 
somewhat unwilling proof. I am a poor 
speaker upon occasions such as this, and 
only real friendship brings me here. 

A few of Professor Smith’s friends 
within and without the walls had this 
painting made, so that it might be given 
to the College. It is our belief that 
those who have been his students, as they 
come back to these halls, will be glad to 
find it here. We believe that his reputa- 
tion as an author and teacher has con- 
tributed to the reputation of the College 
itself, and that his pictured presence 
will be of value to the institution even in 
the years to come when all who knew 
him personally have passed along the 
way. 

It is with genuine pleasure that, repre- 
senting over four hundred contributors, 
I now present this picture of Professor 
Smith to Teachers College. 


For THE EXTRAMURAL Donors 


Dr. Georce A. PLIMPTON 


Dr. McFarlane has said that Dr. Smith 
missed four days from his classes in 
twenty-five years. If I had known that, 
I should not have come. I thought him 
perfect, and now I am _ disillusioned. 
Nevertheless, he has his good points, and 
I wish to say a few words concerning 
one of them that I have not heard em- 
phasized in the recent addresses and 
articles relating to his achievements. He 
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is ordinarily thought of as a mathema- 
tician, and he has certainly done more 
than most men to make his science known 
to young people. He is also thought of 
as a teacher, and few have achieved 
greater success than he in this important 
field. He has high standing as a trainer 
of teachers, and thousands in this country 
can testify to his gifts in this branch of 
his activities. He is widely known as a 
historian, an essayist, and a reviewer, 
and his contributions amply prove the 
justice of the world’s judgment in this 
respect. But what I wish to mention 
to-day is his genius for knowing the child 
mind. I hold in my hand a copy of his 
Number Stories of Long Ago, and I will 
read you just two sentences. 

“It is so very, very long ago that not 
even the wisest men of China can tell 
the year or the century in which little 
Ching, the king’s oldest son, played in 
the forests at the foot of Mount Yu, and 
painted a face on the shell of his biggest 
turtle, and told the soldier who guarded 
him what a lot of turtles he had. To be 
sure, Ching had only three turtles, but 
he didn’t know a word for ‘three,’ and 
the soldiers didn’t, and not even the 
king could do more than say, ‘Yes, there 
are a lot of turtles.’” 

I have not time to tell you the rect 
of the story; I simply read these lines 
to show you a phase of Dr. Smith’s ac- 
tivities with which you may not be fa- 
miliar. This little book has opened the 
vision of many thousand children to the 
interesting story of a subject that is often 
rendered inexcusably dull and uninter- 
esting. It shows the love of the author 
for children, and I take it that it is this 
love that has contributed most to the 
success that he has had in his chosen 
field. 

It has been a great pleasure to his 
friends “without the walls” to have a 
share in the presentation of this striking 
portrait to Teachers College. 
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REMARKS OF Mr. MIELZINER, the Artist 


After the distinction was conferred 
upon me by the committee of being se- 
lected to paint the portrait of Professor 
Smith, he called upon me in my studio 
one day so that we might make each 
other’s acquaintance. There 
casualties on either side. Then he very 
graciously invited me to visit him in his 
study on the second floor of this build- 
ing. I was anxious to beard the lion 
in his den,—not exactly to beard but to 
face the lion, to study his habitat, to 
learn his background and surroundings. 
You see the portrait painter likes to find 
the personal background of a new sub- 
ject. On the walls of that room I found 
charts, graphs, and other samples of his 
profession. There were charts geometric, 
charts trigonometric, charts 
and charts arithmetic. Of course I was 
interested, but at the same time filled 
with consternation. Would it be neces- 
sary to paint the man in terms of his 
profession? I had visions of having to 
buy mathematical implements, and spoil- 
ing a nice new canvas with various 
mathematical things,—‘sines,” I think 
you call them, don’t you? and cosines, 
and perhaps tangents and various other 
things; and then the terrible thought 
came to me,—would I have to treat my 
subject as plane or as spherical? 
Fortunately, however, I was given 
closer contact with the man, and as I 
grew to know him, I discovered that al- 
though he was four-square and upright, 
he was not narrow, and his luminous 
mind was not consecrated entirely to the 
cold world of science. As I came further 
to know him, I found it was necessary to 
mix my paints with love and devotion. 
One of the greatest privileges of the por- 
trait painter is the opportunity he has of 
coming into close contact with men and 
women of distinction who have found a 
lasting place in the niches of fame. Of 
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the few who stand out with great dis- 
tinction, David Eugene Smith is the one 
that I shall always hold not only in great 
esteem, but in great affection. 


REMARKS OF DEAN RUSSELL 


This occasion is one of mingled pleas- 
ure and pain for me. Of pain because I 
see in it the beginning of the end of an 
epoch in the history of Teachers College. 
Twenty-five years ago a few of us, “The 
Old Guard,” we are sometimes called, 
were faced with the problem of working 
out ideas and the development of 
standards for an institution the like of 
which did not then exist. This required 
vision, courage, devotion, professional 
ability, and scholarship. Not all of us 
could qualify in all of these respects, but 
there was one man in that group who I 
think would have been named then as 
eminently qualified in each. 

My first touch with Professor Smith 
was when I heard him deliver an ad- 
dress on the Beauties of Algebra. I did 
not know until that day that there were 
any such things, and I listened with sur- 
prise and admiration to the man who 
not only could see the beauties of alge- 
bra, but the beauties, the practical uses, 
and the joys of mathematics in general 
and of scholarship of every kind. Those 
days of beginnings were days of hard 
work—days when we did not have the 
easier courage that characterized those 
who joined the group later on; and if 
there be something of pain, there is a 
tremendous amount of pleasure in the 
memories that we have of the days, and 
the nights too, when we were planning 
and scheming for a future into which we 
could not see far. 

Professor Smith came to us with a 
mathematical mind, an acute intellect, 
and a powerful personality. In those in- 
tervening years he demonstrated that 
scholarship ripens under responsibility 
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and opportunity until, as has been said 
here, his reputation is not confined to 
our country, but is both national and 
world wide. That understanding heart 
of his, as well as a professional fitness, 
means that he has to his credit in the 
world to-day a host of disciples; and if to 
this you add what comes to the public 
through his authorship, I think we can 
safely say that there is no man in this 
field in his generation that approaches 
him in extent of influence in our profes- 
sion. That is a record which comes to 
but few, very few of us in any field. 
As an outstanding professional accom- 
plishment, it is almost unique in our 
experience. 

And now as has been well said by Dr. 
McFarlane, I fancy that most of us in 
this college, in thinking of him, pass over 
his eminence as a scholar, and his out- 
standing superiority as a teacher and a 
writer, and take into account primarily 
those personal qualities which have en- 
deared him to us all. He has the genius 
for friendship, and I doubt if there is 
any person, young or old, who has ever 
come close enough to him to be thought 
of as a friend, who has ever lost that 
friendship. These personal qualities and 
these personal relations make the parting 
doubly hard; but you know there is, in 
spite of all this, something of pleasure 
and satisfaction in that, while we lose 
the professor, we keep the man. We 
have him stored away still on the second 
floor, and I know I am voicing the feel- 
ing of every person here when I say 
that we rejoice in the fact that we can 
still knock on that door and receive the 
same kind of welcome as before, and I 
hope that the years may be many in 
which we can still enjoy that pleasure. 

Among the great friends of Teachers 
College who have given service, there is 
no one who has given us more than this 
friend. The endowment that he pre- 
sents is, to use Kipling’s phrase, beyond 
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the price of gold; in fact, it is an endow- 
ment that money can not buy. 


For THE TRUSTEES 


V. Everir Macy, Chairman, Board of 
Trustees 


Here at Teachers College we appre- 
ciate perhaps as nowhere else the fact 
that great teachers are not made through 
the mere acquisition of knowledge but 
by that intangible something we call per- 
sonality. All the training in the world 
cannot take the place of the human touch 
possessed by all great teachers. The 
world-wide influence of Teachers Col- 
lege has come through the strong char- 
acters who have developed the institution 
and from the fact that their real inter- 
est was not in the mere acquiring of in- 
formation but in the personal contact 
with their students and in the under- 
standing and inspiration they gave to 
others. Our leaders have never tried 
to impose their personality or views, but 
have known how to strengthen and bring 
out the best in others. Professor Smith 
is one of those great teachers whose char- 
acter and ability have helped create the 
traditions of Teachers College from an 
early period. His devotion to his pro- 
fession, his deep interest in learning and 
his sympathetic understanding have made 
him an outstanding figure. The College 
is fortunate in beginning its Hall of 
Fame with such portraits as those of 
Dean Russell and Professor Smith. 
Others in time will be placed beside 
them so that each generation can visage 
the type of men and women who have 
made the College famous, thus being 
able to realize the high courage and inde- 
structible imagination of these leaders in 
education. 

In behalf of the Trustees of Teachers 
College and in the name of the countless 
students, I accept this portrait of Pro- 
fessor Smith with deep appreciation of 
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his accomplishments as a scholar, his in- 
fluence as a teacher, and the affection 
he has inspired in all his associates. 


AppRESS OF ProFressor SMITH 


I wish I could find words with which 
to express adequately my sincere appre- 
ciation of the honor you have done me 
in presenting this portrait to our Col- 
lege, and in coming here to-day to give 
me the pleasure that I now feel. This, 
however, is impossible. The heart does 
not communicate through the tongue nor 
does it receive communications through 
the ear; it sends its messages not by 
telegraphy, not by telephony, but by telep- 
athy. Such a message is now being 
sent; it is “on the air”; may you “tune 
in” to receive it. 

Words failing me to express my thanks 
as I should like, let me tell you two brief 
stories. They are modern stories,—that 
is, they have no point; they are mathe- 
matical stories,—that is, they are cir- 
cular, each ending precisely where it 
began. 

The first is a story of three good 
friends of mine who dwell in a palace. It 
is a noble building, nobly placed, and 
facing the noblest avenue in the world. 
Once it belonged to a great king, “le roi 
soleil” he was called; it later belonged 
to a great emperor, called by some a 
butcher and by others “the magnificent” ; 
it now belongs to a great people,—great 
in the arts and great in the sciences. 
My three friends abide in a long and 
richly decorated hall, and they always 
await me there. They know that I shall 
enter by the door leading to the west 
from the Salle Carrée, and I always find 
them looking eastward as if to welcome 
my coming. I walk a short way, and 
there at the right is the first of these 
old friends. He seems pleased to see me, 
as I am to see him, and then we are 
silent,—that silence which bears witness 
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to true friendship. You may ask, “What 
is the name of your friend?’ I do not 
know, nor does he know mine. All I 
know is that the little inscription reads, 
“Portrait of an unknown man, by 
Raphael.” For four centuries the name 
and the work of the artist have sur- 
vived, but the name of the sitter has long 
since been forgotten. 

I walk down the great hall and stop 
about midway, turning to the left. Every 
visitor does the same, and bows at the 
altar of my second friend. I look in her 
face again, and she smiles,—the smile 
that has captured the world. What is 
her name? I cannot tell. The Latin 
clerks of her day spoke of her as “Mea 
domina Elizabetha,’—my Lady Eliza- 
beth; the Italians softened it to “Ma- 
donna Elizabetta,” and the Venetians to 
“Monna Lisa.” In our day we drop all 
the music of the name and forget its 
significance and tell how we have seen 
“the Mona Lisa.” The name of the sit- 
ter is lost, but the most-admired portrait 
in the world endures, and with it the 
name of the greatest genius of his age, 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

I walk down towards the end of the 
hall and stop at the right. Here my 
third friend awaits me. Few visitors 
give him even a passing glance. These 
catch the initials of the name, DES, and 
pass on. But I have known him for half 
a century and I stand and silently talk 
with him. His eyes seem to look just 
over my shoulder; they are the eyes of 
a dreamer. His mouth,—is it just about 
to speak, or has it spoken? The pose is 
characteristic. He seems glad to see me. 
For three centuries he waited for our 
language to offer to scholars the work 
that made modern mathematics possible. 
He and I have a bond of sympathy that 
few who pass us by can understand. 
This is why I stop and spell out his name 
in full, DESCARTES, while for most 
of the other visitors to the Louvre the 
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name of Frans Hals, the artist, is all 
that is noticed. 

My second story concerns three other 
friends. They dwell in a lofty hall. The 
light struggles in through the grisaille 
windows and the atmosphere is that of a 
cloister. I say to the attendant, “That 
is a fine portrait of Barrow; who was 
the artist?” “I do not know, sir,” is 
the reply; “I only know that Dr. Barrow 
was a great teacher; he was Newton's 
teacher, sir.” Then I look at the face 
of my second friend and say: “And that 
portrait of John Wallis,—that is also a 
fine piece of work. Can you tell me who 
painted it?” “No sir,” is the reply; “I 
only know that Dr. Wallis was a very 
learned man, skilled in mathematics and 
conversant with the languages of the 
East as well as with the classics of the 
West. He was a friend of Newton's, 
sir.” Then I look at the portrait of my 
third friend, and I say: “That is a noble 
face; I like it better than the one by 
Vanderbanck.” “Yes,” is the reply; 
“many come here to see Sir Isaac’s por- 
trait, but if you should ask who painted 
it, sir, I could not tell you. Newton 
brought great honor to this college and 
this university, sir.” 

These are the stories, and here is a 
portrait. Which is to endure, the name 
of the sitter or the name of the one who 
molded this head, seemingly in three di- 
mensions, and projected it upon a plane? 
You are my friends, my personal friends, 
and to you I might appeal for friend- 
ship’s sake. But you love good art, you 
recognize the artist’s skill, you are 
honest,—and honestly must your vote be 
cast. Which shall it be, the sitter or the 
artist?—in Stockton’s phrase, “the lady 
or the tiger”?—and which is the lady 
and which is the tiger? Here, then, is a 
dilemma; which of the two lemmas do 
you choose? 

In medieval dialectics the one attacked 
always sought a tertium quid, and there 
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happens in the case before you to be a 
“third something,’—but you have not 
seen it. It is carved upon the frame, be- 
yond your present reach of vision. It 
reads, “Presented by Some of His 
Friends.” May it not come to pass, 
then, that the future will soon forget the 
name of the sitter; perhaps even the 
name of the skillful master of the brush; 
but that wanderers through these halls 
will say, “This man had friends; he must 
have had many friends; and he must 
have been a friend to many.”’ They may 
not write him down, like Abu ben 
Adhem, as one who “loved his fellow 
men”; but just as “one who loved his 
friends.” And so it may well be that 
this painting will not stand as a witness 
to the sitter’s worth or to the painter’s 
skill, but as a witness to human friend- 
ship. If such shall be the case, then shall 
I say, in the rhythmical Tuscan tongue, 
“sono contento.” 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN 


Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant in 
April visited six schools in Pennsylvania 
in order to observe the work of the deans 
of women. These were the University 
of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, where Miss Mary Watson 
Greene, T.C., ’20, is dean of women, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, and 
Shanley High School, all of which are 
in Pittsburgh, and the state normal 
schools at Indiana and at Bloomsburg. At 
Indiana Professor Sturtevant gave three 
talks before the student body. 

Professor Sturtevant in April accom- 
panied the group of foreign students at- 
tending the International Institute on 
their visit to educational institutions in 
New England and made a special study 
of the personnel work and housing at 
Mt. Holyoke, Smith, and Northfield 
Seminary. 


Miss Victoria Frederick, A.M., '26, 
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has accepted a position for the coming 
college year as head of hall at the North 
Carolina State College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Miss Catherine E. Reed, who has been 
a member of the major course this year, 
returns as dean of women to the state 
normal school at Buffalo, N. Y., where 
she was formerly a teacher of science. 

Miss Eunice Nelson, A.M., ’26, will 
act during the summer session as assis- 
tant dean of women at the North Caro- 
lina State College for Women, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Miss Jessie Oldt, T.C., ’25, now dean 
of girls in the high school at South 
Pasadena, California, and Miss Ethel 
Rosenberry, T.C., ’25, dean of girls in 
the high school at Phoenix, Arizona, at- 
tended in April the conference of deans 
of women in institutions of collegiate and 
secondary rank west of the Mississippi, 
held in Los Angeles, California. Miss 
Oldt, in codperation with the Girls 
League of the high school and the bureau 
of vocational guidance in Los Angeles, is 
arranging for a vocational guidance con- 
ference for the high school in South 
Pasadena. 

Miss Beatrice Gibbs, T.C., ’25, who 
has been teaching this year at the Nor- 
mal College at Columbus, Ohio, will be 
acting dean of women at Normal College, 
Normal, Illinois, from which she was 
graduated in 1922. 

Miss Cora Orr, T.C., ’25, instructor 
in psychology at Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio, will serve as acting 
dean of women in that institution during 
the summer session. 

The Advisers Club on the evening of 
April 29 entertained at the Women’s 
Faculty Club members of the major 
course in College Administration and 
faculty guests. Dr. Robert J. Leonard, 


director of the School of Education, was 
the speaker of the evening and gave a 
very inspiring address. 


Dr. Leonard 
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took for his theme the need for art in 
applying to human relationships the facts 
derived by scientific research, and made 
interesting applications to the work of 
the adviser. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


On April 15, Professor Arthur I. 
Gates addressed the student body of the 
Trenton, N. J., Normal School. 

On May 1, Professor Gates addressed 
a joint meeting of the Westchester County 
Association of Kindergarten-First 
Grade Teachers and the Association of 
Superintendents, Principals and Super- 
visors on the topic “New Materials and 
Methods in Reading.” 

Professor Leta S. Hollingworth ad- 
dressed the Massachusetts Association for 
the Study of Methods at Boston on 
May 1, the topic of discussion being 
“Psychology and the 
Gifted Children.” 

Early in April Professor Mary T. 
Whitley addressed a_ parent-teacher 
group, and a meeting of the public school 
teachers at Palmerton, Pa., on the topics 
of Children’s Interests and Tendencies, 
and Sex Education. 


Curriculum for 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


On April 24 Professor Frank M. Mc- 
Murry spoke before the Teachers Union 
of New York City on the subject “Is 
Teaching a Profession?” ‘The Teachers 
Union is an organization for the teachers 
of New York City which is affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor 
and other organizations, and has sev- 
eral hundred members. 

The feature of the April meeting of 
the Elementary Club was the presenta- 
tion of two one-act plays. The first was 
“The Touchstone,” by Colin Campbell 
Clements. The second was a modernized 
version of Andersen’s “The Real Prin- 
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cess.” ‘This was written by the students. 
The cast in both plays included the stu- 
dents and members of the faculty. Both 
plays were well received by a large audi- 
ence which was provoked to real hilari- 
ousness by the introduction of modern 
ideas and slang into a well-known classic 
of other days. 

During April Miss Laura Zirbes 
visited the Milwaukee State Normal 
College and addressed the student group. 
Before returning to Teachers College she 
attended an all-day meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Educational Re- 
search Association in Columbus, Ohio. 
Miss Zirbes was recently elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of this organization for a 
three-year term. 

Professor William A. McCall has ac- 
cepted an invitation to become technical 
director of a staff of specialists being 
assembled to undertake a national scien- 
tific investigation for the American Child 
Health Association. The main aim of the 
investigation is to develop and validate 
scientifically school health programs 
adapted to various types of communities. 
The investigation is planned to extend 
over about four years. At the same 
time Professor McCall will continue to 
give his usual courses in Teachers 
College. 

On April 27 Professor McCall ad- 
dressed the Home-School Association of 
Wyoming, N. J. 

Professor Lois C. Mossman spent 
April 23 and 24 in Dayton, Ohio. She 
spoke before the principals of the public 
schools on “The Work of the Principal 
as a Supervisor,” and before the teachers 
in grades one to nine on “Principles 
Underlying Curriculum Revision.” She 
also met the teachers of English, social 
sciences, and mathematics in group dis- 
cussions. While Professor Mossman was 
in Dayton two luncheons were given in 
her honor,—one by the Parent-Teachers 
Association and the other by the Board 
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of Education and the entire elementary 
school group. 

On April 30 Miss Emma B. Grant 
spoke at Islip, Long Island, before the 
teachers of that supervisory district. Her 
subject “Practicing What We 
Preach in Elementary Education.” 


was 


FINE ARTS 


Three Teachers College students won 


first prizes of the eight prizes that were 
awarded by the Art Alliance of Amer- 
ica for the best textile designs of 1926. 
They were Miss Emma P. Garrison, 
Miss Zilpha Bentley, and Miss Nettie 
Burton, and the prizes were $200, $125, 
and $1oo respectively. The designs were 
made in the Design in Art Industries 
class, Fine Arts 132, Teachers College. 
As many as five thousand designs are 
submitted from every part of the United 
States in these annual competitions con- 
ducted by the Art Alliance of America 
to encourage native talent. 

Miss Lucia W. Dement will teach next 
summer in the fine arts department at 


the State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colo. 
Miss Olive Riley’s collected Life- 


Drawings have been reproduced in fac- 
simile and published in book form by the 
Sunwise Turn. 

Miss Elsie Ruffini is conducting a small 
group of students upon a Fine Arts tour 
through Europe this summer, the party 
sailing on the S.S. “Republic” on July 3. 

Professor George J. Cox spoke over 
the WGBS radio recently, upon the sub- 
ject of Art and the Apartment Dweller. 
This was one of a series of talks in aid 
of the Art Centre, of which Alon 
Bement, late of the department, is now 
director. 

The next International Conference of 
Art Teachers will be held at Prague in 
1928. It is hoped that the attendance 
of American teachers will be very much 
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greater than it was at Paris in 1925, 
when only two representatives of the 
United States were present. It has been 
suggested that a comprehensive tour be 
organized for the summer of 1928, that 
shall include a visit to Prague during 
the Conference. Fine Arts alumni in- 
terested in such a project should com- 
municate with Professor Geo. J. Cox 
some time during the next fall. 

For the benefit of those who have in- 
quired regarding the non-appearance of 
“Art for Amateurs and Students,” an- 
nouncement is made that its publication 
was unavoidably postponed to May 9. 


Miss Sallie B. ‘Tannahill recently 
talked over the radio upon “Good 
Taste.” This talk was one of a series in 


which WGBS are endeavoring to impress 
upon their listeners the importance of Art 
as a cultural and economic factor in life. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


On April 13 Professor May B. Van 
Arsdale addressed the members of the 
Belrose Women’s Club, Belrose, Long 
Island, on the topic “Not What We Eat 
but What We Waste.” On April 30 
Miss Van Arsdale spoke over the radio 
on “Waste in Food.” 

Miss Anna Barrows, Miss R. L. Par- 
rish and Miss L. M. Yackey gave radio 
talks on the home baking of bread and 
cake and Miss Bertha E. Shapleigh one 
on food and flavor. 

On April 10 the Class of 1916 held a 
reunion at a luncheon given in the de- 
partment by Mrs. L. M. Gunn’s class in 


Home Cookery and Table Service. 
Twenty-four members of the class were 
present. 


Miss Gudrun Carlson, of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, addressed 
Miss Parrish’s Marketing class on April 
17. 

Miss Yackey has resigned as instruc- 
tor in household arts and has ac- 
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cepted the editorship of the Better 
Housekeeping Department of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


HISTORY 


Professor J. Montgomery Gambrill 
addressed a conference on the teaching 
of history with a view to international 
understanding, held in Philadelphia on 


April 17. The subject of the address 
was “History and Propaganda in 
Schools.” On April 22 and 23 Professor 


Gambrill addressed groups of elementary 
and secondary teachers in Allegany 
County, Md., on the subject of “Cur- 
riculum Making in the Social Studies.” 
He also held a conference with the 
faculty of the State Normal School, 
Frostburg, Md., attended by state and 
county This conference 
dealt with the subject of desirable goals 
in the teaching of the social studies. 


supervisors. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


Professor Edward H. Reisner has re- 
turned from a_ half-year’s sabbatical 
leave, which was spent in Europe. In 
September he lectured at the Interna- 
tional Summer School of the University 
of Vienna on the subjects “Recent De- 
velopments in the United States with re- 
spect to Private and Denominational 
Schools” and “The Place of the Federal 
Government in American Education.” 
The first lecture was repeated at the 
University of Berlin under the auspices 
of the English Seminar of the Univer- 
sity. Professor Reisner visited schools 
of all grades in Germany, England, and 
France. 

On April 21 Professor Willystine Good- 
sell addressed the Woman Principals’ 
Club of Detroit at a dinner conference 
in the Book-Cadillac hotel on the sub- 
ject “Opportunities and Achievements of 
Women in Foreign Lands.” 
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Mr. Howard O. Rocks, assistant in 
History of Education, has been appointed 
registrar and professor of education in 
Culver-Stockton College, Springfield, 
Mo. He will take up his new duties in 
September. During the summer he will 
teach classes in the History of Educa- 
tion in the New York State Teachers 
College at Albany. 

Mr. Orwin B. Griffin, M.A., Colum- 
bia, head of the department of English 
of the Wilby High School, Waterbury, 
Conn., has been appointed assistant in the 
department of History of Education for 
the coming year. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


Recent addresses before students in 
Household Economics have been given 
by outside lecturers as follows: Dr. 
Edith E. Wood, on America’s Housing 
Problem, and the New York City Hous- 
ing Proposals; Mr. W. D. Heydecker, 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, on the 
Regional Plan of New York; Mrs. 
Schonberg, of the City Housing Co., on 
Improved Housing for Wage Earners, 
as furnished by a Limited Dividend 
Company; Miss Myra Robinson, of the 
Committee on Electric Service for Farm 
Homes; and Miss Velma Phillips, a 
graduate of the department, and now of 
Abraham and Straus of Brooklyn, on 
“Budget Consultancy 
Stores.” 


in Department 





At the Testimonial Dinner given to 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, lecturer in 
social science, at the Hotel Astor, April 
17, on the occasion of her 75th birth- 
day anniversary, Dean Kussell sent the 
following message: “Mrs. Spencer has 
been an invaluable adviser and an inspir- 
ing teacher in Teachers College for many 
years. Her sanity, optimism and social 
character have served to dignify the 
service which she has given. Why 
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doesn’t a kind Providence give us more 
such women?” 

The testimonial dinner was given to 
Mrs. Spencer by several hundred of her 
friends who represented the various or- 
ganizations with which she has been asso- 
ciated during her long and active life. 
The greetings from the Dean and from 
Mrs. Spencer’s other colleagues at 
Teachers College were presented by Pro- 
fessor Benjamin R. Andrews. An inter- 
esting feature of the Rainbow Luncheon, 
as it was called, was the “finding” at the 
end of the dinner and at the end of the 
rainbow of a pot of gold containing three 
thousand dollars donated by Mrs. 
Spencer’s friends as a tribute to her. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


Professor Anna M. Cooley was elected 
an honorary member of the National 
Omicron Nu. The initiation took place 
on Friday evening, April 23, at the Al- 
bany, N. Y., chapter of the society. 

Professor Cooley spoke at the Eastern 
Arts Association meeting at Syracuse on 
April 23, and on April 22 before the 
Home Economics Club at the State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

The annual meeting of the New York 
State Home Economics Association was 
held at the Hotel Commodore on April 
5 and 6. Professor Cooley, as president 
of the association, presided. The meet- 
ing was very well attended. Some of 
the speakers were: Professor Helen 
Woolley of Teachers College, who spoke 
on the psychological aspects of child care; 
Professor M. S. Rose of Teachers Col- 
iege; Miss Claribel Nye of New York 
State Coliege of Home Economics; Dr. 
George Tuhnson, who spoke on dyes and 
fast colors with special reference to 
laundering and dry cleaning; Miss Mar- 
garet Sawyer, who spoke on the contribu- 
tion which business and home economics 
can make to each other; Miss Martha 


Van Rensalaer of Cornell, who spoke on 
how extension work and other home eco- 
nomics in the state work together. There 
was a special luncheon on Monday at 
which Professor Benjamin R. Andrews 
of Teachers College presided. Interest- 
ing toasts were given by Dr. Howe of 
Pratt Institute, Miss Anna Barrows, and 
others. 

Professor Cooley will be absent on 
sabbatical leave during the winter term 
of 1926-27. 

At the annual meeting of the N ational 
Institute of Social Sciences on May 6 a 
gold medal was awarded to Mary 
Schenck Woolman, formerly professor of 
household arts education at ‘Teachers 
College, for social service in the field of 
vocational education. The medal was 
presented by Professor Cooley. 

Professor Cora Winchell attended an 
informal conference on health education 
work as carried out by the various social 
and health workers not connected with 
the public schools. The conference was 
called by Miss Emma Dolfinger, director 
of the Division of Health Education, 
American Child Health Association. It 
was held in Atlantic City on May 19. 

Professor Winchell is planning to at- 
tend the meetings of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work to be held in 
Cleveland May 28-June 2, and the an- 
nual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association to be neld June 
28-July 2, at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Professor Josephine A. Marshall will 
attend the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association to be 
held in Minneapolis the latter part of 
June. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


It is expected that Step I of the study 
of Home and Family Life (the activi- 
ties, attitudes and ideals of the various 
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members of the family with evaluations 
for the public school curriculum) will be 
completed by September. To assist in the 
evaluations of the home activities for the 
public school curriculum, contacts have 
been made with a number of home- 
makers who have received home eco- 
nomics training. 


Mrs. Annie Robertson Dyer addressed 
the Westchester County Teachers Asso- 
ciation on May 1, on the subject “Ap- 
parent Tendencies in Home Economics.” 

Miss Clara L. Robinson, who has been 
statistical assistant with the office this 
year, is to teach courses in Education in 
the summer session of the Normal School 
at Watertown, N. Y. 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Philip Youtz, lecturer in House 
Planning, will be one of the instructors 
on a Travel Tour this summer with a 
group of thirty. He will take as his 
special field domestic architectural fea- 
tures in the various countries which are 
visited. 

Miss Enid Couty from Otago College, 
Dunedin, New Zealand, who has been a 
student at the College this year, has 
been making a study of household man- 
agement and household devices that 
might be applicable to New Zealand 
homes. Miss Couty will visit a num- 
ber of colleges before she starts for 
England, where she will be for about 
six months. She will study situations 
both there and in Europe before return- 
ing to her position in the household arts 
department at Otago College. A mes- 
sage has come recently from Miss 
Eleanor Wells, a Teachers College 
graduate, who is in charge of the diet 
work in this college, and also from 
Mrs. Anne Strong, who is the head of 
the department and formerly was a lec- 
turer here. 

Professor Emma H. Gunther has been 


reappointed as a director of the New 
York Branch of the Association of 
University Women. She gave a talk at 
a meeting of various college clubs of 
New Jersey, held at Mountain Lakes, the 
last of April. Great progress has been 
made in branches on study groups for 
the pre-school child, as well as elemen- 
tary education, and in some centers in- 
ternational questions have also been used 
as topics for round-table study. A new 
grant has just been given the Association 
by the Carnegie Foundation for studies 
to be made on adolescence. The In- 
ternational Federation of University 
Women is to be held at Amsterdam, 
Holland, July 27 to August 2, to which 
Miss Gunther has been appointed a 
delegate. 

Miss L. R. Balderston and Miss Eva 
Wilson codperated in preparing lists of 
books and in giving suggestions for the 
exhibit on Better Homes, held in New- 
ark in April. 

Mrs. Frank Gilbreth, who has been a 
lecturer in Household Management 
classes during this year and who has co- 
operated in research studies on fatigue, 
has been honored by being invited to 
speak at the Society for Industrial En- 
gineers’ meeting to be held at Geneva 
this summer, and will also be one of the 
speakers at the meeting of the Federa- 
tion for University Women in Holland. 

At the April meeting of the Parents’ 
Association of Brooklyn, Professor Gun- 
ther gave a talk on “Budgeting of Time 
in the Household.” In a new bulletin 
just issued by the American Child 
Health Association, called “Some Tend- 
encies in Health Education,” there are 
very suggestive charts on time schedules, 
particularly regarding students’ work 
hours a week, recreation, and daily rou- 
tine hours as carried on in a study at the 
State Normal School, Towson, Md. 

Miss Irene Dunne, one of our present 
students, formerly connected with the 
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United States Extension Service, has ac- 
cepted a position for the coming year in 
household arts in the schools at Elmira, 
N. Y., which is her home. 

Mrs. Gladys Beckett Jones, a former 
instructor in this department, and now 
connected with the Garland School in 
Boston, has been appointed to present 
lectures on Household Technology at 
the Vassar Institute to be held in the 
month of July. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Early in the summer, a bulletin on the 
Social Studies as taught in the Horace 
Mann Junior High School, by Mr. Hatch 
and Mr. Stull, will be issued by the 
Bureau of Publications. It will consist 
of chapters on objectives, organization 
of subject-matter materials, class-room 
organization, general method of class- 
room procedure, class activities, current 
events and detailed outlines of some of 
the problems which have been taken up 
in the various grades. In addition to 
the detailed outlines of some of the 
major problems, there will be brief out- 
lines of all problems treated, together 
with lists of references used by the teach- 
ers and the classes. 

For a long time there has been a great 
amount of dissatisfaction among school- 
men and laymen with the type of material 
children have been exposed to under the 
heading of geography, history, and 
civics. The history has been meaning- 
less, the geography dry and formal, while 
the civics has failed to function in the 
making of good citizens. To meet such 
dissatisfaction, this organization of the 
social studies in the Horace Mann School 
“attempts to teach groups of subjects 
together in their natural relations” as 
suggested by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. In 
so far as possible, the “problem” has been 
the primary basis of class-room pro- 
cedure, while facts from the fields of 


geography, history, and civics have been 
drawn upon only as they would con- 
tribute to the attempted solution of the 
problem. These problems came largely 
from the pupils of the Horace Mann 
School, and their efforts at solution will 
be included in the bulletin. A sympa- 
thetic understanding and appreciation of 
other peoples as they are confronted by 
internal and external problems has been 
one of the big objectives throughout the 
entire course. 


A committee of Horace Mann High 
School parents has been making a study 
of the various colleges for women, the 
purpose of this study being to help 
parents to choose colleges for their 
daughters and to understand better pres- 
ent-day developments in the college 
world. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


The Pittsburgh science teachers, under 
the guidance of Dr. David Sumstine and 
Dr. John Hollinger, are working on the 
reorganization of the science courses for 
the entire junior and senior high schools. 
This is a part of Superintendent David- 
son’s policy which he has established of 
having all secondary school teachers re- 
study the contents and methods of sub- 
jects for the Pittsburgh schools. Dr. 
Otis W. Caldwell of the Lincoln School 
has been in conference with the Pitts- 
burgh science teachers in connection with 
this work. 

An effort is under way to raise funds 
for an additional building for the 
Lincoln School. It is proposed that a 
building shall be erected in which in- 
vestigations relating to the curriculum 
shall be provided for. Also, it is pro- 
posed to build a swimming pool for the 
uses of the school. The needs of the 
school itself are such that it will be 
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helped by having the investigators cared 
for in a separate building and the in- 
vestigations themselves will benefit by 
the better provisions to be secured in 
offices and investigational laboratories 
constructed definitely for the types of 
work to be carried out. The parents of 
the Lincoln School pupils have under- 
taken to the this 
building. 

A committee of twenty parents, self- 
appointed, has been developing the cam- 
paign for the proposed building. It is 
estimated that the land for the building 
would cost approximately $100,000 and 
that the building itself would cost $400,- 
ooo. Mr. Warburg and Mr. Macy 
have pledged for the Trustees of Teach- 
ers College the last $50,000 of the 
$400,000 fund. The cost of the required 
land has been pledged by one of the 
original supporters of the school. This 
leaves $350,000 as the immediate objec- 
tive of the parents committee. "Toward 
this fund there are now ninety-seven 
subscriptions totaling $179,700, thus leav- 
ing something more than $170,000 yet to 
be subscribed. 

This plan, if successful, will be a most 
interesting achievement, since the parents 
have planned to provide this building for 
research for the good of education gen- 
erally throughout the country and are 
doing so because of their belief in the 
types of work which have been developed 
in the Lincoln School. 

School Science and Mathematics for 
April contains an article by Dr. Charles 
W. Finley, entitled “The Training of 
Science Teachers.” The Bureau of 
Publications has published Dr. Finley's 
dissertation, entitled Biology in Sec- 
ondary Schools and the Training of Bi- 
ology Teachers. 

Mr. Matthew H. Willing has been 
appointed associate professor of sec- 
ondary education at. the University of 
Southern California. 


raise money for 
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An oil portrait of Professor David 
Eugene Smith, which was a gift of the 
former students and other friends of 
Dr. Smith to Teachers College, was 
formally presented to the College on 
Tuesday, April 27, with appropriate 
exercises in the Milbank Chapel. A full 
account of these exercises appears on 
pages 930 to 936 of this number of The 
Record. 

The May issue of the Mathematics 
Teacher, a periodical devoted to the im- 
provement of the teaching of secondary 
mathematics, will be a special number 
in honor of Professor Smith, who retired 
from active service at Teachers College 
on February 1, 1926. The contents of 
this number will include the following: 
(1) An account of the dinner recently 
given Professor Smith by his former stu- 
dents, with a verbatim report of the 
addresses made at that dinner; (2) An 
essay by Professor Smith entitled “The 
Call of Mathematics”; (3) Another 
essay by him entitled “The Poetry of 
Mathematics”; (4) A bibliography of 
his writings from 1895 to date; (5) An 
account of the exercises held on April 27 
on the occasion of the presentation to 
Teachers College of the portrait of Dr. 
Smith, together with the addresses made 
at that time; and (6) A halftone repro- 
duction of this portrait. Copies of this 
number of the Mathematics Teacher may 
be had by addressing the Mathematics 
Teacher, 425 West 123rd Street, New 
York City. 

During April Professor Clifford B. 
Upton visited the State Normal School at 
Towson, Md., the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Farmville, Va., and the State 
Normal School at Trenton, N. J., in con- 
nection with a codperative study of a 
course in professionalized subject matter 
in mathematics for normal school stu- 
dents which is being carried on by Teach- 
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ers College in connection with these and 
several other normal schools along the 
Atlantic Coast. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


A highly successful celebration of 
Music Week was held from Monday 
through Saturday, May 3-8. During the 
week there was a total of almost thirty 
events, including a half hour instrumen- 
tal program in the main hall of Teachers 
College before the first class every morn- 
ing; community singing at the close of the 
morning session; a daily chapel period 
which included unusual types of music, 
and also a series of talks by Professors 
Frederic G. Bonser, Mary T. Whitley, 
Emma Gunther, and David Eugene 
Smith; a series of demonstration lessons 
at five o’clock each day in which the 
simpler aspects of music, which could be 
mastered through slight training, were 
presented to a great variety of students; 
a daily sunset hour musical from 7 to 8 
in Russell Court, including singing, con- 
cert selections, and folk dances by stu- 
dents from the Physical Education de- 
partment; and also some special evening 
musicals. 


The Teachers College song is now 
available in two editions—that for com- 
munity singing which reproduces what 
was printed in the January number of 
the Teachers College Record, and an 
eight-page edition which gives a com- 
plete version for special chorus. Orches- 
tral accompaniments for each of these 
may be borrowed from the Music de- 
partment. The choral edition was used 
at a Teachers College reunion in At- 
lanta, Ga., and it is hoped that this will 
be used in other special gatherings. The 
music is such that it can easily be learned 
by any good mixed quartet. 


———_—_—— 


During June Professor Peter W. 
Dykema will lecture at the State Teach- 


ers College, Kearney, Neb., for three 
days; at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIll., for a week; and at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, for two days. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


The Test for General Science devised 
by Professor S. R. Powers has recently 
been published by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College. A number of 
coéperating schools have participated in 
the experimental work from which the 
test has been developed. 

At the Superintendents’ conference, 
Professor Powers reported before the 
Educational Research Association on his 
study of the Vocabularies of High School 
Science Text Books. He has spoken re- 
cently before the New England Associa- 
tion of Chemistry Teachers and before 
the Elementary Science Section of the 
New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


On April 17 Professor William C. 
Bagley addressed a meeting of the New- 
castle County Teachers’ Association at 
Wilmington, Del. 

On June 7 Dr. Bagley will speak at 
the commencement exercises of the State 
Normal School, Salisbury, Md., and on 
the following day at the commencement 
exercises of the State Teachers College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Professor E. S. Evenden left on April 
30 for French Lick, Ind., to attend a 
conference of the Advisory Committee of 
the Commonwealth Fund on Length of 
Elementary Education. 

On May 10 at six o'clock members of 
the Teacher Training League and of the 
class in College Administration gathered 
at the International House for a dinner 
in honor of Professor Evenden. During 
the year 1926-27 Dr. Evenden will be 
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away from the College, enjoying his sab- 
batical year’s vacation. Besides Dr. 
Evenden and his family, the guests of 
honor were Dean Russell and Director 
Leonard. Mr. Bennett presided very 
ably as toastmaster and several members 
of the two classes spoke briefly on dif- 
ferent aspects of Professor Evenden’s 
character, after which Dean Russell, 
Director Leonard, and Professor Bagley 
all spoke in most felicitous manner. 


NURSING EDUCATION 


Professor Elizabeth C. Burgess spoke 
at the Nursing Education Institute, held 
under the auspices of Section II of the 
New York State League of Nursing 
Education at Schenectady, during the 
week of April 26. 

Miss Mary B. Hulsizer sails on the 
“Majestic,” June 4, to visit England, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, 
returning to the United States Septem- 
ber 11. 

Several members of the staff attended 
the meetings of the three National Nurs- 
ing Associations, held in Atlantic City, 
May 17 to 22. Professor Isabel M. 
Stewart presided over that section of the 
National League of Nursing Education 
dealing with the subject of the curricu- 
lum. Miss Maude B. Muse conducted a 
Round Table on the evaluation of ex- 
amination questions of various types. 

Professor Lillian Hudson presented a 
paper at the meeting of the National 
Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing on “Post-Graduate Courses in Public 
Health Nursing.” The other members 
of the staff contributed to discussions. 

Miss Hudson spoke before the Asso- 
ciation of Tuberculosis Clinics of New 
York on April 13 on the subject of “The 
Nurse as a Public Health Educator.” 
Miss Hudson recently visited Hampton 
Institute with a special group attend- 
ing the meeting in connection with the 
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presentation of students to trustees. She 
was particularly interested in observing 
the health work of the students. 

Miss Dorothy Rogers (A.M. 1926) 
has accepted a position of assistant super- 
intendent of nurses at the University 
School of Nursing connected with the 
Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Louise Schroeder (B.S. 1926) 
has been appointed as superintendent of 
nurses at the Evangelical 
Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Deaconess 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


On March g Professor William H. 
Kilpatrick spoke to the New Jersey 
League of Women Voters in Newark. 
On March 21 he addressed the Sunday 
Night Forum in Scranton, Pa. He spoke 
to the Women Teachers’ Organization in 
Philadelphia on April 8 on “The Class- 
room Teacher in Educational Reform.” 

Professor Kilpatrick met on March 25 
with the Joint Committee on Graduate 
Medical Education in Brooklyn (repre- 
senting the Medical School of the Long 
Island College Hospital and the Kings 
County Medical Society). He discussed 
with them the problem of improvement 
of instruction. 

Professor Kilpatrick spent April 24 
in Boston and vicinity. In the morning 
he met with the Private School Asso- 
ciation, speaking on the topic “An Ap- 
praisal of Individual Study Methods.” 
In the evening he spoke to the faculty 
of the Groton School, Groton, Mass., 
on how learning takes place and how we 
should teach accordingly. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Dr. J. F. Williams spoke before the 
New Jersey State Home Economics As- 
sociation, Saturday, April 24, at New 
Brunswick, on “Health: Its Data and 
Meaning.” 
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Professor Thomas D. Wood spent the 
week beginning April 12 in conference 
with various committees in Denver, in 
discussion of plans for the revision of 
the courses of study in health education 
for the Denver schools. 

Professor Gertrude Colby is sailing in 
June for a summer in Europe. She will 
visit the Dalcroze School of Eurythmics 
and other schools of dancing. 

Dr. Wood and Dr. H. G. Rowell are 
authors of a _ recent book, Health 
Through Prevention and Control of 
Disease, published by World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Mr. C. G. Sargent, expert on rural 
school consolidation in Colorado, gave a 
unit course of five illustrated lectures 
on consolidation from March 17 to 
April 14. Mr. Sargent, who is professor 
of rural education in the Agricultural 
College at Fort Collins, Colorado, has 
been state leader in consolidation for ten 
years and has accomplished a monumen- 
tal piece of work. The famous Sar- 
gent School, named in his honor, and 
other fine rural schools throughout the 
state, bear testimony of his success. His 
modesty as a lecturer, however, in which 
he continually gives “credit where credit 
is due,” and bespeaks for his people and 
their enthusiastic efforts, besides the final 
successful results, shows us again a true 
teacher who: 


“Puts the game above the prize, 
And holds the cause above renown.” 





The last letter from Miss Mabel Car- 
ney, written on the §.S. “Elmina” just 
after leaving Monrovia, Liberia, tells 
in her inimitably dynamic style of some 
of her adventures into the heart of the 
jungle country. She writes: 

“I have just completed a journey of 
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230 miles through the interior districts 
of Liberia, traveling with Miss Wrong 
and Mr. Sibley. Much of this distance 
we made by hammock and carriers—that 
is, being carried by four black natives 
supporting your hammock. Nothing I 
ever did made me feel so much like a 
criminal as this form of transportation 
so I walked a great deal—fully 60 miles 
Mr. Sibley says—on my own feet! Some 
of this was through heavy sand too. 
Easter Sunday we traveled afoot in sand 
for 25 miles and then slept in a shed 
out of doors, and took a boat at the 
river's edge at 7 the next morning. 
Rivers and small streams we crossed by 
canoe or ‘monkey bridges.’ Once, how- 
ever, we were carried across by a big 
black carrier. Nights we slept in native 
houses—rousing sleepy chiefs on three or 
four occasions and asking them to provide 
for us at 11, 12, and 1 A.M. All told it 
was a great experience.” 





Dr. Fannie W. Dunn and Miss Mar- 
cia Everett are still conducting the Ex- 
perimental School in Allamuchy, although 
it is now a two-teacher school taught by 
Miss Hannah Schoolfield and Miss 
Agnes Knapp. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


A series of six talks on “Art in Dress,” 
in connection with the Home Study 
courses of Columbia University, were 
broadcast from WEAF by Miss Lilian 
H. Locke. 

At the Annual Farmers’ Week of the 
Michigan State College, Mrs. Evelyn S. 
Tobey addressed the women on the sub- 
ject of “The Well-Dressed Women This 
Spring.” During Better Homes Week 
Mrs. Tobey spoke at Holyoke and 
Springfield, Mass., on “The Home” and 
“The Problem of Children’s Clothing.” 
At the May meeting of the New York 
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City Home Economics Teachers Asso- 
ciation, held at Washington Irving High 
School, Mrs. Tobey spoke on “New 
Trends in the Teaching of Clothing.” 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The Teachers College branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion enjoyed a dinner meeting April 6 
at the Men’s Faculty Club, which was 
attended by forty-five students and mem- 
bers of the faculty. The guest of honor 
was Dr. Carl E. Seashore, dean of the 
graduate school of the State University 
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of Iowa. Dr. Seashore, who has spent 
more than thirty years in the develop- 
ment of materials for use in the voca- 
tional selection and guidance of mu- 
sicians and who is actively interested in 
the vocational guidance of prospective 
workers in general, spoke interestingly 
of his achievements and gave many 
reminiscences regarding the more un- 
scientific days of vocational guidance. 

Other guests from out of the city were 
Dr. Hazel K. Stanton, psychologist at 
the Eastman School, Rochester, N. Y., 
and Dean F. F. Bradshaw, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


PROFESSOR ALBERT AMEDEE MERAS 


On March 1, Dr. Albert Amedée 
Méras, associate professor of French in 
this College, died at St. Girons, Southern 
France, at the age of forty-six years. 
He had been ill for more than a year but, 
with a tenacity of purpose that was one 
of his characteristics, he continued his 
regular work with a thoroughness that 
was beyond what his strength warranted. 
He had been connected with Teachers 
College for ten years, except when, with 
the rank of major, he served in the army 
during the years 1917, 1918, and 1919. 
During the academic year of 1922-1923 
he was visiting professor at the Ecole de 
Préparation des Professeurs de Francais 
a l’Etranger, a division of the Faculté 
des Lettres of the University of Paris. 
It was during this year that he perfected 
the agreement with the University of 
Paris which opened that institution more 
completely to our students. The first of 
the classes went to France under his 
personal direction in February, 1924. It 
was the writer’s privilege to know per- 
sonally of the work of Professor Méras 








in Paris that year, and to a less degree 
in the year following, and he is therefore 
able to testify to the devotion shown and 
to the literal self-sacrifice made in order 
that our students should profit to the 
full from their visit to the great intellec- 
tual center of France. 

Professor Méras was the author of 
several textbooks, including his delightful 
Petits Contes de France (1916), in which 
he showed his artistic appreciation of the 
lighter literature of the people. He is 
also known for his work, La France 
Eternelle (1922), in which he gave fur- 
ther evidence of his affection for the 
country whose history he venerated and 
whose literary treasures he delighted to 
reveal. His loss will be deeply felt by 
the College which he served, by the many 
friends who admired his sterling qualities, 
and by all the students whose work he di- 
rected with such self-sacrifice while pur- 
suing their studies, either here or in the 
schools of France. 


Davip EvuGcENeE SMITH 
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THE TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 





President: Mr. ZeNos Scott, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

First Vice-President: Dr. FANNiE W. DuNw, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College. 

Second Vice-President: Dr. Bessie Lee GAmsriLL, Professor of Education, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, New York City. 


Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Epith SwAN Morey, Camp Hill, Pa. 
Treasurer: Dr. R. G. ReyNo.ps, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College. 


Members-at-Large: Mr. FRANK PicKE Lt, Superintendent of Schools, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 
Miss ANNIE Grace, 300 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Alumni Trustees: Mr. Jesse Homer NeEwLon, Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver, Colo. 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes, 1063 Beaconfield, Grosse Pointe Park, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Alumni Office: Russet. Hatt, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York City. 


Address all communications to Rollo G. Reynolds, 
Field Secretary, Teachers College, New York City 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF ALUMNI ELECTION 


ALUMNI TRUSTEE 
MR. JESSE HOMER NEWLON 


Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado 


The Alumni Association of Teachers College takes pleasure in 
welcoming Mr. Newlon to office as alumni trustee for 1926-1928. 
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MR. JESSE HOMER NEWLON 
ALUMNI TRUSTEE 


Mr. Jesse Homer Newlon, newly 
elected alumni trustee, was granted the 
degree of Master of Arts by Teachers 
College in 1914. He _ received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree from Indiana 
University in 1907. Mr. Newlon taught 
in the high school at Decatur, Illinois, 
from 1908 to 1912 and was principal of 
the same high school for the next four 
years. He then became superintendent of 
schools at Lincoln, Nebraska, and in 
1920 received his appointment as super- 
intendent at Denver, Colorado, which 
position he still retains. In 1925 Mr. 
Newlon was the winner of the Butler 
medal for distinguished field service as 
an alumnus, an honor awarded only 
once in five years. 


GEORGIA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE DINNER 


Over fifty former Teachers College 
students and guests were present at a 
Teachers College dinner held in Macon, 
Georgia, the evening of April 16, at 
the time of the Georgia Education Asso- 
ciation meeting. The distinguished guests 
of the occasion were Dr. John W. Aber- 
crombie, State Superintendent of Schools, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Dr. W. W. Car- 
penter, professor of education, Peabody 
College; Dr. Marvin S. Pittman, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich.; Professor C. W. Ray of 
Mercer University; Dr. L. L. Hendren, 
professor of physics, University of 
Georgia; and Miss Edwards, Secretary, 
American Home Economics Association. 

The group entered heartily into the 
singing of the new Teachers College 
song, getting into the spirit of the song 
readily and enthusiastically. 

The principal address was delivered by 
Dr. W. W. Carpenter, who brought 


all present back again to Teachers Col- 
lege and made them feel the powerful 
influence and personal friendship of those 
with whom they had been associated 
while there. 

The officers elected were Gordon G. 
Singleton, President; H. Reid Hunter, 


assistant superintendent of Atlanta city~ 


schools, Vice-President; Miss Leila 
Bunce, Fulton High School, Atlanta, 
Secretary and Treasurer; Miss Epsie 
Campbell, of the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture, Director; Superintendent 
A. G. Cleveland, of Valdosta, Director; 
Superintendent L. M. Lester, of Griffin, 
Director. 


SOUTH AFRICA CLUB 


The annual dinner of the Teachers 
College Club of South Africa was held 
on January 28, 1926, in Cape Town. 
Members from all parts of the Union 
were there, and several of those who 
could not attend owing to distance sent 
cheering greetings. It was decided that 
the Teachers College people in South 
Africa, numbering over thirty, should co- 
operate in the publication in book form 
of a series of essays on Education, repre- 
senting the Teachers College point of 
view, with special reference to South 
African problems. Drs. Loram, 
Boehmke, W. Malan, and Malherbe 
were appointed to act as a committee in 
this matter. 

Dr. Loram, the chairman, will visit 
America this year. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


F. G. Jones (M.A. 1920) is supervis- 
ing academic practice teaching in the city 
schools of Denton, Texas, for the Col- 
lege of Industrial Arts. She is associate 
professor of industrial arts in the Col- 
lege of Industrial Arts, State College 
for Women. 
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Elsie Lee Bonsall (M.A. 1925) is 
teaching third grade in Trinity School 
for Boys, New York City. 

A. A. Grinnell (M.A. 1925) returned 
in June, 1925, to Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, as assistant professor of in- 
dustrial education. During the absence 
of the head of the department the second 
semester, Professor Grinnell has been 
acting head. 

Elizabeth Harlow (M.A. 1925) is 
teaching English and Latin in Miss 
Nightingale’s School, New York City. 

Denton M. Albright (M.A. 1922), 
who has been principal of the Kittanning 
Junior-Senior High School, Kittanning, 
Pa., for the past two years, was unani- 
mously elected superintendent of schools 
at Rochester, Pa., in April, 1926, with 
a four-year contract. During the sum- 
mer of 1924 Mr. Albright worked on his 
Doctor’s degree at Teachers College. 

Jacob S. Orleans (Ph.D. 1926) is re- 
search associate in the Educational 
Measurements Bureau of the New 
York State Department of Education at 
Albany, N. Y. His recent publications 
are “Survey of Educational Facilities 
for Crippled Children in New York 
State” (University of the State of New 
York Bulletin), “Ability to Spell” 
(School and Society), “English in the 
Village and Rural Schools of New York 
State” (with E. B. Richards, University 
of the State of New York Bulletin). 

Jessie Eleanor Moore (M.A. 1922) is 
supervisor of religious education, Bloom- 
field, N. J. : 

Julia Way Wagner (B.S. 1921) is 
teaching orthopedic gymnastics and folk 
dancing at Hamilton House, New York 
City. 

Emma Colbert (special student 1906, 
1916, 1917) is dean of the Teachers Col- 
lege of Indianapolis. She lectured last 
year in ten counties in Indiana and four 
in Illinois and carried on reading classes 
in three Indiana counties in Indiana Uni- 


versity extension work. She writes for 
educational magazines, gives talks to 
mothers’ clubs and parent-teacher clubs 
on child study. As head of a committee 
on pre-school education Miss Colbert has 
worked out with Miss Faye Henley a 
toy exhibit, a picture exhibit, best books 
for children and musical projects. 

Fritz Heil (B.S. 1924) is principal of 
the Theodore Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Amsterdam, N. Y. This is a 
new school which opened in September, 
1925, and has 1300 pupils and 56 
teachers. 

Bruce E. Millikin (B.A. 1910) is 
principal of the East High School, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Estelle L. Windhorst (B.S. 1922) last 
year was assistant professor of psychology, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
‘Texas, and this year is teaching music 
and psychology at Harris Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 

Else Brix (B.S. 1922) has been pro- 
moted to the music department of the 
McKinley Intermediate School, St. 
Louis, Mo. She has also been one of 
the active members of the committee 
which has been working on the revision 
of the junior high school curriculum. 

Fletcher Harper Swift (Ph.D. 1905), 
of the School of Education, University 
of California, Berkeley, formerly of the 
School of Education, University of 
Minnesota, recently delivered addresses 
on public school finance at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin; at the Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas; and be- 
fore the Teachers Association of New 
Orleans. 

Mrs. Margaret E. Tuttle (M.A. 
1926) has accepted the position of head 
of the home economics department in the 
Georgia State College for "Women, 
Milledgeville, Ga. This college is one 
of the few colleges making the training 
of young women for homemakers one 
of its chief objectives. Courses in home- 
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making are required for all freshmen. 

Andrew G. Johnson (M.A. 1924) is 
superintendent of Berkshire Industrial 
Farm, Canaan, N. Y. 

Margaret Wells (Ph.D. 1921) has 
been elected a delegate-at-large for the 
North Atlantic Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. 
As her first service in the term of two 
years, she will attend the convention of 
the International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women at Amsterdam, July 27 to 
August 2. Sailing on the “Bergensfiord,” 
July 3, she will see something of Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark before going 
to Holland. After the convention she 
will travel in Germany, Switzerland and 
France until August 25, when she sails 
from Boulogne on the “Rotterdam.” 

Alice V. Basserman (B.A. 1923) is 
county home demonstration agent for 
Otsego County, N. Y. They have thirty- 
five communities organized with pro- 
grams planned for a year in advance and 
coéperating on a community basis with 
the County Home Bureau Organization. 

Annie Florence Baker (M.A. 1923) 
is principal of one of the elementary 
schools in Ontario, Calif. There are 
470 pupils and 13 teachers in the school. 

Agnes R. Humphreys (B.S. 1924) was 
married October 6, 1925, to Mr. Clinton 
Dudley Campbell of Constantinople. Mr. 
Campbell is with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in Constantinople. 


ConNEcTICUT ALUMNI NOTES 


Dr. A. B. Meredith (1910-11), Com- 
missioner of Education of Connecticut, 
has accepted appointment on the newly 
formed Committee on Materials of In- 
struction established by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. The pur- 
pose of the committee is to collect, 
analyze and interpret materials which 
may be used by those who are engaged 
in curriculum study and curriculum con- 
struction. 
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C. C. Thompson (M.A. 1917), super- 
intendent of schools in Stratford, Conn., 
for the last nine years, has entered into 
a three-year contract as superintendent 
of schools at Meriden, Conn. 

Dean Annie W. Goodrich (graduate 
student 1916-1917) of the School of 
Nursing, Yale University, addressed the 
women students of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity on the subject “New Objectives 
in Nursing Education.” Dr. Goodrich 
was the guest of the Ohio Graduate 
Nurses Association which met in Cin- 
cinnati April 15 and 16. Dr. Goodrich 
delivered an address to the Superintend- 
ents of Schools of Nursing in Ohio and 
the Superintendents of Public Health 
Nursing Organizations. On April 17 
Dean Goodrich addressed the Graduate 
Nurses of Cleveland. 

Miss Harriet Stone (B.S. 1919), of the 
State Normal School at Willimantic, 
served as temporary chairman of the 
Normal School Section at the meeting 
of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English, which was held 
at Cambridge and Boston on March 12 
and 13. 

Mr. Chandler T. Jones (M.A. 1926) 
has accepted a position as head of the 
English Department in the Suffield 
School at Suffield, Conn. 


SUMMER SESSION POSITIONS 
REPORTED BY THE BUREAU OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


The following appointments have been 
reported by the Bureau of Educational 
Service, Teachers College. 


Achtenhagen, Olga—Tennis counselor, 
Camp Tenrab, Old Forge, N. Y. 

Anderson, Earl W.—lInstructor in cur- 
riculum and supervisor, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio. 

Anderson, Mary R.—Instructor in 
geography, nature study and history 
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material for primary grades, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 

Baldwin, Sara E.—Teacher of primary 
methods, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

Beck, Minna McLeod—Instructor in 
art methods, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Beers, Gertrude Armenia—Instructor in 
fine arts and industrial arts, North 
Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Bishop, Eugene A.—Instructor in educa- 
tional sociology, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Brown, E. E.—lInstructor in secondary 
education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Brownell, C. L.—Instructor in physical 
education, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Brumbaugh, Florence — Teacher: in 
Demonstration School, Horace Mann, 
Columbia University. 

Cadwallader, Dorothy Kay—Teacher of 
methods, Massachusetts State Normal 
School, Hyannis, Mass. 

Campbell, Nellie M.—Instructor in child 
psychology and tests and measurements, 
University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Cole, Mary I—Music and nature study 
counselor, Camp Mount Joy, Roscoe, 
N.Y. 

Coleman, Maybelle—Instructor in his- 
tory, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Collier, Paul D.—Professor of education, 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
N. Y. 

Cornell, Clare B.—Instructor in educa- 
tional administration, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Cowart, Mae—lInstructor in fine and 
industrial arts, Greensboro College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

Craddock, Mattie—Instructor in design, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Derryberry, C. M.—Assistant in educa- 
tional psychology, Teachers College. 
Dupee, C. W.—Instructor in technique 
of teaching, State Teachers College, 

Valley City, N. D. 

Farwell, Louise—Instructor in primary 
methods, Asheville Normal and Asso- 
ciated schools, Asheville, N. C. 

Pink, Martha D.—Instructor in primary 
work, Asheville Normal, Asheville, 
N.C. 

Flanders, Verna B.—Instructor in geog- 
raphy, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Foley, Frances—lInstructor in physical 
education, Bellingham State Normal 
School, Bellingham, Wash. 

Forest, Ilse—Instructor in history and 
philosophy of education, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Gray, Mary B.—Instructor in geog- 
raphy, University of Delaware, New- 
ark, Del. 

Gulledge, Josephine—Instructor in land- 
scape, advertising composition, histori- 
cal costume, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 

Hadley, Geraldine—Instructor in cook- 
ery, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Hale, Amy E.—lInstructor in methods in 
health education, Hyannis Normal 
School, Hyannis, Mass. 

Hall, Marietta—Demonstration teacher, 
North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Hamilton, Otto T.—Instructor in educa- 
tion, De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind. 

Harris, Calhoun—Instructor in art prob- 
lems, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton, Texas. 

Harvey, Mrs. Mary T.—Instructor in 
English, Bates College, Lewiston, 
Maine. 


Hawley, Margery-——Riding counselor, 
Camp Lenore, Hinsdale, Mass. 
Henry, Charles—Instructor in mathe- 
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matics, State Normal School, Cheney, 
Wash. 

Hertzberg, O. 
chology, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 

Hill, Mrs. Louise B.—Dean of women, 
College of William Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. 

Johnson, A. Grace—Instructor in house- 
hold management, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Jones, M. Ethel—Instructor 
economics, Hampton Institute, Va. 

Larson, Mrs. Ruth C.—Instructor in ele- 
mentary education, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Luce, Myra I.—Director, Camp Good 
Turn, Cedar Hill, Waltham, Mass. 

McMeen, Lola—lInstructor in methods, 
William and Mary College, Williams- 
burg, Va. 


E.—Instructor in psy- 


and 


in home 


Miller, George F.—Instructor in meth- 
ods and principles, George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C. 

Musgrave, Marguerite—lInstructor in 
textiles and clothing, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Nelson, Eunice—Assistant dean of 
women, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

Nutting, Ruth—Children’s dietitian, 
Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, N. Y. 

Percival, Walter P.—Instructor in 
philosophy of education and elementary 
curriculum, Milwaukee State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pragst, Augusta—Teacher of technique 
of primary education, State Normal 
School, Bellingham, Wash. 

Rankin, Lois J.—Athletic counselor, 
Life’s Fresh Air Camp, Branchville, 
Conn. 

Rich, Bertha—Instructor in geography 
methods, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Riddle, Virginia F.—Assistant in home 
economics, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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Robertson, Mary Louise—Counselor for 
dancing and athletics, Camp Cotuit, 
West Barnstable, Mass. 

Rocks, Howard O.—Instructor in his- 
tory of education, State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

Schlichter, F. P.—Director, Big Brother 
Movement Camp, Southfields. 

Schmidt, A. W.—Instructor, North 
Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Schwartz, Pauline—Instructor in geog- 
raphy, Winthrop College, Rockhill, 
2 

Shuster, C. N.—Instructor in methods 
of intermediate mathematics, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 

Slosson, Catharine—Instructor in Eng- 
lish, North West State 
Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri. 

Smith, Mamie E.—Instructor in meth- 
ods in art and industrial art, Ashe- 
ville Normal School, Asheville, N. C. 

Smith, Mabel C.—Teacher of methods, 
North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Strang, Ruth—lInstructor in child psy- 
chology and child study, North Caro- 
lina College for Women, Greensboro, 
a. & 

Swenarton, Jane J.—Instructor in Eng- 
lish, Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vt. 

Thornton, Annie G.—Instructor in Eng- 
lish, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Del. 

Van Horn, Rua Ray—Instructor in foods 
and nutrition, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Amherst, Mass. 

Van Steenberg, Cecile—Assistant pro- 
fessor of clothing, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 

Viele, Ada B.—Instructor in technique 
of teaching, North Carolina College 
for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

Wadsworth, Cora E.—Instructor in edu- 
cation, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 


N. Y. 


Missouri 
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Wagener, Leona M.—Instructor in tech- 
nique of teaching, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 

Waite, Mary G.—lInstructor in primary 
methods, Asheville Normal and Asso- 
ciated Schools, Asheville, N. C. 

Walken, Mattie—Instructor in clothing, 
State Teachers College, East Radford, 
Va. 

Wasson, Grace—Manager of dining 
room, Biological Laboratory, Cold 
Spring Harbor, N. Y. 

Weber, Joseph J.—Professor of sec- 
ondary education, University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Whidden, Eunice §.—Director, Schenec- 
tady Y.W.C.A. camp, Marianville, 
A 

White, Eva L.—Teacher of primary 
methods, Albion State Normal School 
(Branch), Boise, Idaho. 

Whitman, Florence—Teacher of primary 
methods, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

Wolf, Vivian B.—Instructor in English 
and speech, Stephen F. Austin, State 
Teacher College, Nacogdoches, 
Texas. 

Wood, Angeline—Dietitian, Euthenics 
Institute, Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 

Young, Dale S.—Professor of Educa- 
tion, St. Lawrence University, Canton, 


N. Y. 
STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


The financial campaign in Teachers 
College this year followed in general the 
plan in vogue last year. Students were 
asked to fill the College Christmas Chest, 
contents of which were to be divided 
among the Canton Christian College, the 
Student Friendship Fund, and the Near 
East Relief. The success of the cam- 
paign will be gratifying to many alumni, 
as well as to those in Teachers College 


who had a part in it. One of the hap- 
piest results is the size of the gift to be 
added to the permanent endowment fund 
of the chair of education at Canton. Any 
alumni who may desire to share in this 
fund are asked to send their contribu- 
tions to College Christmas Chest Com- 
mittee, Box 54, Teachers College. 

The following report and letters are 
Self-explanatory. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
CoLLEGE CHRISTMAS CHEST TO 
THE STUDENT COUNCIL 


Although the goal of $3,000 in the 
College Christmas Chest was not at- 
tained, the Committee feels that results 
were gratifying and desires to make the 
following financial report: 

Cash receipts to date ...$2,773.02 

Outstanding pledges ...... 200.46 


$2,572.56 


The plan of the campaign in general 
was similar to that in use in many towns 
in their Community Chest Campaign—a 
personal call on each individual. While 
it was impossible to carry out the plan 
completely, because of the scattered 
population of the College the Committee 
believes it is the plan best suited for the 
drive. A folder containing the full de- 
tails of the organization of the drive will 
be placed on file in the office of the 
Executive Secretary for future reference. 

The credit for the success of the drive 
should go to Mr. Belmont Farley, pub- 
licity director, Mr. E. E. Brown, finan- 
cial director, and to our Executive Secre- 
tary, Miss Sherwin, for the efficient way 
in which each organized and carried 
through his particular phase of the work. 

I assure you it has been a pleasure to 
me to have been associated with these fine 
people and with the larger group work- 
ing with them in this worthy undertaking. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. It is recommended that the Coun- 
cil vote $900.00 to the Canton Christian 
College: $800 for the salary of Pro- 
fessor Graybill and $100 for extending 
the work he is doing. 

2. It is recommended that $400 be 
voted the Near East Relief. 

3. It is recommended that $400 be 
voted the Student Friendship Fund. 

4. It is recommended that the remain- 
der be added to the permanent endow- 
ment fund at the Canton Christian 
College. 

5. I should like to call the attention of 
the Council to the recommendation made 
by Mr. Showalter of last year, in re- 
gard to the creation of a separate en- 
dowment fund: 

“A special CCC Endowment Board, 
consisting of the president of the Student 
Council (chairman), the director of the 
annual financial campaign, a member of 
the faculty, and two members at large 
of the student body, to have charge of 
the administration of the fund. The 
executive secretary of Student Organi- 
zations would be the permanent secre- 
tary of the board. 

“1, This Board, by and with the ap- 
proval of the Student Counci!, would 
formulate policies, direct or approve the 
investment of funds, establish appropriate 
limits for the endowment funds, and co- 
operate with the trustees of CCC in car- 
rying out the purposes established above.” 

(Signed) S. A. Rutledge, 
Director of Campaign 


February 24, 1926 
Mr. S. A. Rutledge, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N. Y. C. 
My dear Mr. Rutledge: 

Please accept my personal thanks for 
the very excellent contribution of $400.00 
made by the Student Council of Teachers 
College. 
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This is not only a great encouragement, 
but it is of great help to us in the work 
which the Near East Relief is doing. 

We have a great task before us. We 
must finish the job for the thousands of 
orphan children who look to us day by 
day for the very necessities of life. 

You may feel confident that we are 
handling the contributions made by the 
friends of our work in a most efficient 
and businesslike way. 

I have sent our official receipt to your 
Executive Secretary, Miss Sherwin. 

If there is any service which we may 
be able to render your Council at any 
time, please feel free to call upon us. It 
may be that we could help you in some 
of your programs by furnishing a speaker 
on Near Eastern affairs or possibly we 
could tell the story of conditions in the 
Near East through some of our motion 
pictures. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Irving T. Gumb, 
State Director Near East Relief 


February 26, 1926 
Miss Katherine I. Sherwin, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N. Y. C. 
Dear Miss Sherwin: 

It Certainly was good to get the check 
of $400 from Teachers College, and we 
are enclosing official receipt herewith. 

Please extend to your Committee our 
grateful appreciation of the splendid way 
in which they put the campaign across. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Mabel H. Greenidge, 
Financial Secretary, 
Student Friendship Fund. 


February 18, 1926 
Mr. S. A. Rutledge, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N. Y. C. 
My dear Mr. Rutledge: 
In the absence of Miss Ida Himes I 
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wish to thank you for the check for 
$900 sent by the Students Organizations 
of Teachers College for the support of 
Professor Graybill. 

We greatly appreciate this continued 
interest and the activity which it inspires 
among the student body in the varied 
interests of Canton Christian College. 
At the present time the College is in 


splendid condition and it is playing a 
great part in the upbuilding of the people 
and the country. 

Thanking you again for your splendid 


coéperation, I am 


Very truly yours, . 
(Signed) Jane K. Robinson 
Assistant Secretary, pro tem. for 
Trustees of the Canton Christian College 
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EDUCATIONAL HYGIENE 


By Lawrence A. Averill 


ROFESSOR AVERILL discusses the new health program 

in all its aspects, including such phases as the pedagogy of 
hygiene, mental hygiene, personal hygiene, and community hygiene. 
In the Riverside Textbooks in Education. 


MODERN METHODS IN 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 


By Harl R. Douglass 


HIS volume presents a progressive organization of the newer 
technique of teaching in our junior and senior —_ schools, 


and describes the most recent experimentation in t 


e field of 


teaching practice. In the Riverside Textbooks in Education. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

















Supervision and Teaching 
of 


Handwriting 


By Joseph S. Taylor, Ph.D., District 
Superintendent, New York City 


] MUCH-NEEDED handbook 
) for supervisors, teachers, and 
training schools, which pre- 
sents the psychology and 
physiology of the handwriting 
process. It does not exploit any system 
of handwriting and sets forth only what 
has been found true by experimental 
inquiry. It frankly admits unsolved 
problems, but removes from contro- 
versy such factors as slants, speed, 
rhythm, form measurements, stand- 
ards, etc. $2 





JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 








WANTED 


Original manuscript material suit- 
able for development and publication 
as Individual Instruction ex- 
ercises or group study projects for el- 
ementary school, junior high school, or 
senior high school grades—all subjects. 

Also any basal or supplementary mate- 
rial designed to help the pupil learn more 


easily and help the teacher improve her 
class work. 


Our sample envelope illustrating 
more than 100 new Harter individual 
instruction exercises now available 
will be sent for 20 cents, postpaid. 


Address Department 11 
THE HARTER SCHOOL 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


2046 E. 7ist Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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French Summer School 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


June 28 to July 31, 1926 


Thoroughly French Atmosphere 


French Only Entirely French 
Spoken Staff 


Elementary, Intermediate 
and Advanced Courses 


Morning—Lectures and Class- 
Room Instruction. 


Afternoon—Group Conversation, 
Sight-seeing, Sports. 


Evening—lIllustrated Lectures, En- 
tertainments, French Conversa- 
tion, Music, etc. 


Write to the Secretary for Circular 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGill University, Montreal, Que. 

















TEACHERS WANTED 


For Schools and Colleges 
Every Day of the Year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS 
AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr., 
Home Offices Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branches: 


PitrsBurGH, Pa. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
SYRACUSE, N. : 
NortHamprton, Mass. 
Ausurn, MAINE 
Mempuis, TENN. 


No charge to employers. 

No charge to candidates till placed. 
Positions waiting. 

Correspondence confidential. 
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THE BIG CO- 

OPERATIVE 

TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Thoroughly covers every state in 
the Union and all of its posses- 
sions. Write for our free litera- 
ture. 


DO IT NOW; 
WE'LL DO THE REST. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE, Inc. 
Main Office: 
3350 E. Colfax DENVER, COLO. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S NEW 


HORN - ASHBAUGH SPELLER 


Ernest Horn E. J. Ashbaugh 








THE HORACE MANN 
Supplementary Arithmetic 


Diagnostic Corrective 


Hillegas — Peabody — Baker 


with manual 


TEACHING NUMBER FUNDAMENTALS 





Two definitive texts 
that in their subjects 
utilize to the full 
the’common sense of 
individual attention 
to individual needs. 




















J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227 South Sixth Street 
Philadelphia 


2244 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 
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THE COLLEGE BOOKSTORE. 1224 AMSTERDAM AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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DUOART 


Recently Issued Material 
for Music Appreciation 








Available for Reproducing Piano 
ONLY on the Duo-Art 


SCARLATTI, Allessandro 
Air from Toccata Secondo 
The Cat’s Fu 
Caprice in B- wl 

SCARLATTI, Domenico 
Sonata in A-Major 
Sonata in C-Major 
Toccata Nona 


ear ae 


goumae a 
Combat of David and Goliath 
(First descriptive key-board music) 
PURCELL, Henry 
Minuet in G-Major 
RAMEAU, Jean Phillipe 
Rigaudon 
Musette 
ae ee Sebastian 
de and Fugue in B-Flat 
Prelude and Fugue in D-Major 
Invention (2-part), Number 1 
Invention (2-part), Number 6 
Invention (2+part), Number 8 
Chaconne 


jen ne Blacksmith (theme 
Hornpipe (from The Water Music) 


Sonata in D, No. 7 
MOZART , 
Sonata in D-Major 
Pemenatine Sonata, Opus, 11 
tion ta, 
Eight Variations on "Tandeln at Scherzen 
TSCHAIKOWSKY 
Fifth Symphony 
Nutcracker Suite (complete) 
WAGNER 
Ring of the Niebelungen (complete) 


and 








“THe Musica, Bouguet,” by | 
FRANKLIN DuNHAM, contains the 3 
authentic, original playing of twelve “@ 
leading world pianists. 


MENDELSSOHN 
Fingal’s Cave Overture 
BRAHMS 
Variations on a Theme of Paganini’s 
MAC DOWELL 
Marionettes 
New England Idylls—- 
oy of Autumn 
rom a Log Cabin 
HERBERT, Victor 
Spanish Serenade 
inese Serenade 
GRIFFES 
The White Peacock 
GERSHWIN 
Rhapsody in Blue 
STRAVINSKY 
Sonata (first performance) 
MEDTNER 
‘ Danza Festiva 
GRANADOS 
Danza Espagnolas (complete) 
GRAINGER 
Zanzibar Boat Song 
Eastern Intermezzo 
LIADOFF 
Preludes in D-Flat 


ERMAN 
Nell Gwyn Suite (complete) 
WELL 
“Ar the Fair” Suite 
Wherever composers are living, the 
above compositions have been played | 


by them—otherwise by others among © 
the leading world pianists. 3 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Educational Department 


AEOLIAN HALL 


NEW YORK” 
f 





